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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Wcushi ngto n , J it ne 20, 1914 • 

%ik: No longer do colleges and universities confine their work 
within their own walls. More and more do they attempt to reach 
all the people of tho communities to which they minister. The 
campus of the State university has oomo to be coextensive witft tho 
borders of tho State whoso people tax themselves for its support. 

The great universities with large endowments attempt to serve still * 
larger areas in this popular way. Wherever men and women labor j 
in the heat, or toil in the shadows, in field or rarest, Or mill or shop or 
rmr\% in legislative halls or executive offices, in society or in tho home, 
at any task requiring an exact knowledge of facts, principles, or laws, 
there tho modern university sees both its duty and its opportunity. 

The fear that such service may lead to a lowering Af dignity and a * 

' dissipation of energy has given place to a realization of the facts that 
there is no dignity except the dignity of servico ami that tho only 
why to conserve and increase strength is to spend it wisely. So great 
has been 4 the interest in this phase of^tho work of our higher institu- 
tions 6f learning that there is need for somo comprehensive account 
of its origin, growth, and present status. I therefore recommend 
that tho manuscript prepared by Dr. Louis E. licber, dean of tho 
extension division of the University of Wisconsin, submitted here- 
with. be published os a bulletin of tho Bureau of Education untier 
the Utlo “University Extension in tho Unitod States.” 

Respectfully submitted. " 

r ^ V. P. Claxton, 

* ' Commissioner. 

To £hd Secretary of the Interior. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. HISTORY. 

In tho United States, as early-, as 1831, features of university 
extension appeared in the work of the American National Lyceum, 
an organization which, though not associated with any educational 
institution, was instrumental in tho wide spread of popular education. 
Lecture courses and debating clubs, both valuable factors of univer- 
sity extension in its modern development, were established in rainy 
rural and urban communities, and eminent men contributed to their 
success. I( ltiiferating” libraries also were first proposed in this 
country as a lyceum aid. 1 

In 1874 a new agent of popular education, the Chautauqua move- 
ment, began to make itself felt by the introduction of more systematic 
and constructive opportunities of study than were included in the 
plan of the lyceum. Chautauqua, w T ith its summer schools and 
literary and scientific circle, offered courses of instruction varying 
from the more elementary to uuiversity grades. Correspondence 
study formed an important part of its work, the courses being pre- 
pared and conducted* by university professors. During & brief 
period an attempt was made to so broaden this opportunity as to 
include tho giving of credit for studies of university grade with no 
residence requirement, degrees being granted by the University of the 
State of New York upon completion of work equivalent to that ex- 
acted at a recognized institution. When other means for home study 
became more gen'eral this privilege was withdrawn. 

Tho transplanting of the English system of university extension 
did not take place until the year 1887J when an address before the 
American Library Association upon this subject aroused keen 
interest among members of the association and resulted in the 
beginnings of university extension in several cities (Buffalo, Chicago, 
and St. Louis) as an adjunct to the work of the city library. 

In 1889 Tethers College, Columbia University, announced to the 
teachers of New* Yorl^ City and the adjoining cities and towns the 
offer of certain elementary courses in science. This was » beginning 

* — r • — g 

i Pham of intramural extension teaching, though mentioned in thU chapter, are not fl ammed as a 
separate activity. Agricultural extension, ae constituting a separate development, organised and ad m in- 
istered under different conditions from university extension proper, is not included exgipt In weUfcre work 
end ftXTttpcndenctt study, in which the fcourees are freqoefatly general In nature. The tallowing pages' 
tncludf data affxn&y-i rgai Ued extension tea chin g only. 4 . * ’ 
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| of extension teaching that ^as expanded steadily during the following 
| years. 1 

' In 1890, Philadelphia' organized her American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, an association supported by 
private contributions. The growth of its work was rapid and per- 
manent. 

Early in 1891 the State of New York appropriated $10,000 for 
university extension, the first State appropriation for this purpose. 
The terms of the law stipulated that no money Should be paid to 
lecturers; hence the work developed was classified under the title 
1 “Home education'’ and included “study clubs, exchanges, traveling 
' libraries, the public library, and the library school.” 

' In the same year a society for university extension was organized 
in Chicago, but in 1892 the University of Chicago incorporated the 
work as one of its activities and the original society was abandoned. 

* In- December, 1891, a national congress on university extension 
.. met in Philadelphia. It was reported at this gathering that in the 

' four years between 1887 and 1891 28 States and Territories had begun 
university extension in some form. The movement, however, was 
clearly in an experimental and uncertain stage, and in a few years a 
large number of the earliest activities had ceased. That these, for 
the most part, were merely unorganized attempts, without any special*' 
provision for or even full understanding of the work, is shown by the 
± fact that later statistics record that with tho exception of the societies 
of municipal or private foundation, there was no “organized” 
y I university extension before 1892, and in that year organization in two 
^institutions only, the Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin. 

Twelve institutions orgajjaad extension teaching between 1892 
and 1906.. During this pe™0, however, tho work, except 'that of 
the University of Chicago, was chMy agricultural In 1906 the 

* University of Wisconsin reorganized and expanded its university 
' extension, which grew rapidly from that date. 

Between*. 1906 and 1913, inclusive, 28 institutions organized uni-. 

! versity extension, and between those dates 21 institutions reorgan- 
i ized the, work. With few no exceptions, the reorganization 
involved the establishment of definite departments, supjtbrted in a 
few cases by legislative Appropriation, but mostly by fees and such 
funds as could be diverted to this purpose. In 1913 legislative 
recognition showed a marked increase. 

During ttfe past 10 years a gradual change of method has taken 
place. The English plan' of lectures, class wofk^syllabi, collateral 
reading, and more or less. rigid examination, conducted by university 
professors with little, if any, individual relation, was not well adapted 
to the larger part of $he student body in America, whose need was 
> \ great for educational* opportunities offered out of work hours. As 
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this fact came to be recognized, modifications of the original method 
added correspondence study and class work under less formal con- 
ditions, the summer school at the sam$ time showing a rapid growth 
both in numbers and usefulness. 

In quick succession departments were added to the older extension 
activities of organized debating and discussion, including the educa- 
tional bulletin and package library, and of welfare work covering the 
entire field of civic and social betterment. 

University extension, as now' interpreted, includes all extra- . 
mural university service and certain types of intramural work. 
Uiider the latter head the following activities are included: Popular 
short courses and conferences at the iftetitution, and also such oppor- 
tunities to attend classes orlectures out of work hours as are offered 
sometimes with and sometimes without the customary entrance* 
requirements. Occasionally summer schools are classified under 
'‘university extension. 

The following list shows dates of organization of university exten- 
sion teaching other than agricultural in the institutions from which 


reports were received: 

i DaU$ of organisation. 

\ 'M 1 ^ 

1892 University of Chicago. 
/University of Wisconsin. 

1895 G 69Hen T’tJtTego^trfdT) 

1901 Columbia University (N. Y.). 
University of North Dakota. 

Vanderb tit University (Tenn.). 

Colorado Agricultural College. 
Rhode Island Collefc^^^ 

Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Olivet College (Mich.). 
University of Oklahoma. 

University of California. 

Iowa Stpte Colleger 
Pennsylvania State College. 

University of Oregon. 

Brown University (R. I ). 

St. Mary’B College (Cal.). 
Washington University (Mo.). 
College of the City of New York. 
New York University. 

Lehigh University (Pa.). 
University of Kansas. 

University of Minnesota. 
Mississippi Agricultural And Me- 
chanical College. 

University of Nebraska. 


1909 


1902 

1904 

1905 


19Q6 

< 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


University of Texas. 

University of Wyoming. 

College of Hawaii. 

University of Montana. 

Ohio University. 

Ottawa University (Kans.). 
University of Michigan. 

New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and .Mechanical Arts. 

Adel phi College (N. Y). 
University of North Carolina. 
University of Arizona. 

Reed College (Orcg.). 

University of Pittsburgh. 
University of Washington. 

Iowa State University. 

Montana State College. 

^ Franklin College (Ohio). 

Univet8ity(cylored)(Tenn.). 

Datet of reorgarjbotion of extension wort . 
1906 University of Wisconsin. 

Goahen Coll^(Jnd.). r v 4 
Kjgyrflfi State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Colorado Agricultural Collage. 
Harvard University (Maas.). 
Columbia University (N. Y.). 
Mississippi Agricult At and Me- 
chanical College. 


1912 


1913 


1909 


1910 


1911 
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1912 Indiana University. 

f Rutgere College (N. J ). 
University of Oregon. 

Lehigh Univeraity (Pa ). 

1913 University of California. 

Iowa State College. 

University of Minnesota. 

HOW HECARDED BY 


1913 University of Montana. 
Franklin College (Ohio). 
University of Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
' University of Pittsburgh. 
University of Texas. 
University of Wyoming. 

INSTITUTION AND STATE. 


After tho first wave of enthusiasm had subsided, university ex ten - 
4 sion as a function of an educational institution passed through a pro- 
longed period of uncertain favor. A feeling prevailed that there was 
some loss of prestige to tho institution adopting it, in tho extension 
of its services to prisons not fulfilling the requirements for matricu- 
lation, and idso that extramural instruction, even of collegiate grade, 
would probably bo superficial and v inferior in' quality. 

As tho methods of university extension were modified to fit con- 
ditions in the United States, the scope of the work, its has been show^i, 
was widened to include correspondence-study in addition to lccturo 
courses. In tho beginning, no appointment of instructional force or 
provision of fund^ accompanied this expansion, and the work was 
conducted on a' feo basis by members of the resident faculty, who, 
as a rule, already carried hoavy work. This situation was productive 
of a feeling of antagonism, especially among thoso professors who hud 
little confidence in the value of tho movement. 

# However, as time 1 passed; a change took place and extension camo 
to be recognized by State institutions at least as a legitimate activ- 
ity, if not as a duty to the constituency drawn upon for their support. 
This change involved in many instances a further expansion cover- 
ing the entire field of general wolfaro, and tho creation of a part- 
time or full-time university extension faculty and clerical force, with 
a more or lees adequate fund, either of legislative or other provision, 
fpr the furtherance of the work. 

Response to inquiries at present are almost miiforruly favorable 
to university extension. At those institutions in which the work is 
so established as to impose no additional bui^ens the members of the 
faculty either approve it or tolerate it; a lf^e majority approve it. 
little active antagonism remains. University extension is recog- 
nized as a valuable means of instruction and as a measure of publicity 
and interpretation. 

Some difference of attitude naturally exists bet&sen the State and 
the non-State institutions. The State-university recognizes an obli- 
gation; the non-State may be actuated either by altruistic motives 
r or by those of self interest. % 

The following opinions were elicited by the questionnaire: 

Not developed, but important. Disliked by faculty, who are still eomewbat suapi- 
^ c lout and antwmstic. 4 * ■- 
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A great tax on them (the faculty), but almo«t neceeaary to get hold of the Stale. 

Work at first regarded with hostility by faculty, now with better spirit. Regarded 
enthusiastically by Citizens. 

Work regarded apathetically by State, but favorably and hopefully by facufty. 

Extension movement most, powerful single factor in education and greatest aid to 
interior instructiou. Regarded by the faculty, with enthusiasm, 70 per cent; toler- 
ance, 20 percent; disdain, 10 pgr cent. 

Secures public good will. 

Gives closer touch w r ith city school system. Brings students and helps to remove 
conditions. , ' 

It has greatly increased our enrollment. 

Brings people of State an<f university -into greater touch than formerly. 

Adds much to our standing in the State. 

No one would question its general value. 

Fopularizes the college and puts into practice iuf teachings ani"iig the people. 
Brings local sympathy. » 

Sharpens interest. 

So far has popularized tho university. 

Our very life’s blood. 

Beneficial in everyway, particularly in putting the university in touch with the 
people. 

Helps attendance. 

Broadening ( rc fern ngTo- effect upon the institution!. 

Advertises, vitalize*, and enlivens. 


II. OIK i A X LZ AT I OX AND ADMINISTRATION. 

* . v 

Forms of administration. * 

^umutions. 


Administered through a division or department. .. .. • • . 22 

Administered through another department of tho institution 14 

Administered by a committee of the faculty 8 

Other forma of administration 7 

Total...! : 61 

/ 


Extension teaching is ad minis tered in various ways and through 
sovoral different agencies. In the larger institutions/ with a few 
exceptions, tho work is conducted through a diyision or department 
as a unit coordinate with other departments in tho institution, witln a 
dfean or ^director at tho head; while in the smaller institutions it is. 
administered through anothor department, frequently the department 
of education, or by a comrnitteo of the faculty. . 

Tho following universities and collegos fall within the first group 
anffupplj^he term division or department to the organization through 
which the work i3 conducted: University of California, University of 
Colorado,. University nf Chicago, Indiana* University, University of 
Iowa, Kansas State .Agricultural College, Universities of Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and' 
Oregon, Columbia University (New York), New York University, 
47WH b — J4— -2 •/*; - # . 
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I University of North Dakota/ Ohio Univorsity, Universities of Pitts- 
burgh, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

| "University of California . — The extension division at tho University 
. of California whs roorganizod in 1913, with tho following scheme of 
administration. 'Tho division consists of two departments: The 
j department of instruction and the department of public service. The 
l department of instruction consists of three bureaus: The bureau of 

| class instruction, which Organizes and conducts classes for the study 

> of university subjects in cities and towns, in which a roquost is made 
by 10 people or more; tho bureau of correspondence instruction, ofTor- 
i ing courses mainly in cultural subjocts; tho bureau of lectures, pro- 
viding lectures singly or in series, to bo delivered in any part pf tho 
State. The department of public service consists of two bureaus, one 
| of public discussion, tho othor of information and municipal reference. 
A director of extension is at the head of the division* who, with tho 
secretaries of tho five bureaus, roports to the president and tho academic 
| council. All departments of extension work, excepting agricultural, 
t are under one head. One man devotes his entire time to tho work, and 
a majority of tho faculty participate. 

! University of Cohra — Tho University of Colorado administers its 

extension teaching through a division which is parallel with the other 
schools of tho university. A director has Cntiro charge of tho work, 
| whjch includes correspondence study, classes, lectures, library exten- 
| sion, welfare work, and vocational training. 

University of Chicago . — Tho University of Chicago, on tho occasion 
| of its opening in October, 1892, announced a thoroughly organized 
j . department of university extension and began to do that typo of work 
J simultaneously with tho opening of its other activities. From the 

I very first this work w*as ofTorod in three departments, namely: (i) 

! Lecture study, (2) class instruction, (3) correspondence-study teach- 
| ing- For almost 20 years, in fact until July, 1912, this work was 

i carried on over an area extending from Illinois to tho Pacific'Coast, 

\- and from Duluth to tho Gulf* In July, 1912, the administration of 
the U mv grsity of Chicago saw fit to change the policy of extension 
management, turning over the lecture work to the university lecture 
. association, the class instruction, to the university college, continuing 
its department of correspondence instruction as before. The univor- 
* aity lecture association, an outgrowth of the lect-ipe work of the ex- 
| . tension department of Chicago University, organizes courses of lec- 

, tures at four central points in Chicago, and in throe of its immediate 
suburbs, under thS direction.of the University of* Chicago. 

* Indiana University — The division at Indiana University is com- 
poised of four departments : Correspondence, lecture, debating and 
££ 1 Public dijefcsaioa, and general information and welfare. The work is 
v r in charge, who gives part '.time. JThe correspondence* 

study work is carried on by the regular university Jacfllty. . Provision, 
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has been made to add for 1914 a secretary for the department of debate 
ing and public discussion, a part-time assistant in club work, and a 
part-time assistant in social service. 

State University of Iowa— Tho extension division of the State 
University of Iowa, reorganized in tho fall of 1913, announces four 
fields of activity: (1> Educational service, (2) public health and 
hvgien$, (3) political, economic, and social welfare, and (4) correspond- 
ence study. The work is administered by a staff composed of the 
president of the university and the chiefs of the four bureaus covering 
tho lines of activity. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College. — At tho Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Collego tho work is administered by a dean and the heads of 
tho four departments: (1 > Institutes and demonstrations, (2) public 
engineering, (3) homo economics, and (4) correspondence study. 
The division is coordinate with tho divisions of agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and homo economics. Each department has its own working 
force. Tho work is largely agricultural, but much is done in engi- 
neering, homo economics, and in other lines especially through the 
correspondence study. About 20 members of tho collego faculty 
cooperate in the correspondence-study department in making the 
.courses and directing tho reading of the papers. 

The University of Kansas. —At tho University of Kansas the divi- 
sion has a director fin charge, but tho scheme of administration is 
undeveloped. Two men devote their entiro time to (ho work, and 
48 of the faculty membors assist. 

The University of Michigan . — At tho Uni verity of Michigan the 
work is carried on through a department, administered by a director, 
with tho cooperation and advice of the president. Extension activ- 
ity is confined to lectures given throughout tho State by members 
of tho various faculties of tho university. 

The University of Minnesota . — At tho University of Minnesota the 
division has a governing board of morrfbers of the faculty, made up 
from the university senate. Tho division is administered by the-' 
director and faculty extension, board. There is an organized center 
at Duluth, with a teacher or organizer in charge. Occasional trips - 
are mado to the center at Duluth by members of the extension staff , 
but thero is yet complete suborganization. i 

The entire time of 20 men is devoted 1 6 extension work, 2 devote 
half timo or more, and 964mombors o/'the faculty participate i}i the 
work, which is in part agricultural. 

The University of Missouri — At the University 6f Missouri, 'whore 
tho work is devoted to correspondence coursos and classes in exten- 
sion centers*, tho division is administered by a secretary of extension. 

Ths UnivQsxty of Montana.— At the University of Montana exten- 
won ^ork^wityoh; wak .reorganized -in 1913, . is administer^ by n . 

^ " - " 
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! study, and through a bureau of information. Those departments aro 
? under separate management. 

5 The University of Nebraska, . — At tho University of Nebraska the 

department of university extension is administered by a director. 
[ The work is subdivided into four departments: (1) Correspondence 
study, in which all subjects required for city, county, and State 
i certificates, and for university credit, are offered; (2) instruction by 

! lectures; (3) debating and public discussion; and (4) general infor- 

mation and welfare. 

Columbia University (New York), — In 1902 tho statutes of Colum- 
j bi a University were amended to establish an extension -department 

under the care of a director. The purposo and dosign of this do- 
^ p&rtment were set forth in such'broad languago as to admit of tho 
conductof credit courses, such as had oarlier beenrocognized at Teach 
era College, and at the samo time to admit the carrying of short 
' courses of a more popular character, which were generally and bv 
: tradition regarded as belonging, to extension teaching. It was not 

until 1904, however, that tho control was vested in an administrative 
board representative of the on tiro university. 

In 1910 the new administration was empowered to offer courses of 
graduate standing and those of professional and collegiate character 
equivalent at least to the first and second years in the professional 
schools and in the college. These wero, graduate and undorgrad- 
*t uate courses rdgulated by rules determined by university council 
and the faculty concerned. This did not imply an abandonment 
of the old lyceum system. Tho director controls the policy and 
finances the work under the. president and administrative board. 
Seventy-three members of tho faculty take part in the intramural 
and extramural extension teaching. 

Barnard College and Teachers* Collego, of New York City, are now 
affiliated in the extension work at Columbia. 

New York University.— At New York University the extension 
Work is carried on through a division for extramural teaching, ad- 
ministered by a director and an advisory committee. All class 
instruction is carried on by the regular faculty. The division is a de- 
partment of the university coordinate with tho other departments. 
Classes, which are grouped into (1) collegiato courses, (2) commercial 
courses, and (3) pedagogical courses, are held at centers ip New 
York City and vicinity. 

University of North Dakota. — In the University of North Dakota 
the extension division is subdivided into two bureaus— (1) educa- 
tional cooperation, (2) public service. A director apd a secretary of 
bureaus constitute' the administrative force. Two men devote their 
Vy.. entire time to extension work, and about 40 members of the faculty 
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Ohio University. — At Ohio University the division is administered 
by a director, who organizes centers and assigns teachers. The work 
is entirely classroom work of the same grade as the university courses. 
Six members of the faculty participate in the work. 

University of Oklahoma. — The extension work at the University of 
Oklahoma is administered through two divisions, which are subdi- 
vided into six departments. There are two directors— a director of 
public information and welfare, who has charge of the department 
of public discussion and debate, correspondence study, and public 
information and welfare, and a director of the departments of exten- 
sion lectures, extension classes, and high-school debating. Throe 
persons give entire time, and 49 members of the faculty cooperate 
in the extension worjv. 

University of Oregon— At the University of Oregon, the president 
of tho university, an extension director, and a secretary administer 
the work. Of the members of the faculty, *4 devote their entire time, 
4 part time, and 24 participate in the work. 

University of Pittsburgh. — At tho University of Pittsburgh, the 
administrative body consists of the directo? and am advisory com- 
mittee. This committee is made up of a member from each school 
offering courses. This member is chosen by the director of extension 
aijd the dean of the school offering the course. About 25 members 
of the faculty participate in the work. 

The l niversity of Terns. — The extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas consists of seven divisions: Correspondence instruc- 
tion, public welfare, public discussion, homo welfare, information and 
exhibits, public lectures, and child welfare. A director is in charge, 
with 14 others giving full time, 5 half time, and 75 participating. ^ 

University of Utah.— Ex toils ion is administered by the University 
of Utah through a department under a director of extension work, 
who utilizes tho instructors of tho other departments for correspon- 
dence sjudy, extension classes, lectures, deba^ng and community 
guidance, 

The University of Washington— At the University of Washington, 
the extension division is ooordinate with the other schools and col- 
leges, administered by a director, who is chairman of the extension 
faculty, which is composed of the heads of departments offering 
extension courses. Tho division has two departments, the depart- 
ment of instruction and the department of community service.* 

The department of instruction conducts its work through corre- 
spondence study eburses; by classes at centers away from the uni- 
versity, and by evening classes at the university. 

The department of (immunity service consists of five bureaus: 
The bureau of municipal and legislative reference, the bureau of 
debate and discussion, the bureau of general information, the bureau 
of lectures, and the bure&tt of civic development. 

- • * - 
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Of the faculty 7 members devote their entire time to extension 
work, 1 devotes half time or more, and from 40 to, 50 members of the 
faculty participate. 

The Uhiversity of Wisconsin . — At the University of Wisconsin the di- 
vision is one of the coordinate colleges of the university, with a dean 
at its head. The four departments of the division, (1) correspondence 
study, (2) instruction by lectures, (3) debating and public discussion, 
.and (4) general information and welfare, haVe secretaries as adminis- 
trative officers. The departments are again subdivided — correspond- 
ence study into as many as there are distinct lines of instruction, such 
as English, history, romance language, education, mechanical engi- 
neering, structural engineering, etc. There are 29 departments of 
instruction, each with a head. In the correspondence-study depart- 
ment 31 instructors are giving their entire time to the work, and 35 
part time. In the department of instruction by lectures, besides a 
secretary there is an assistant secretary and occasional assistance in 
the field. The department of debating and public discussion has a 
force of 10. The department of general information and welfare 
has at present five bureaus with a chief at the head of each: (1) 
Municipal reference, (2) social center development, (3) health instme- 
tion, (4) visual instruction, (5) community music. ( 

f The State is divided into slx districts (it is intended to break these 
up into more), with officers centrally located in each. At each office 

* is a university district representative, and with him are itinerant 
instructors, field organizers, and the necessary clerical assistants. 

Thbre are in the division 51 administrators and instructors giving 
full time and 16 giving part time to the work. Besides these, 18 of 
the resident faculty are carrying correspondence- study courses, and 
37 participate in other ways; 45 clerks and stenographers are required 
for the work of the division. 

In the following institutions university extension is administered 
as a part of another department or school! Dcs Moines College (Iowa), 

• Ottawa College (Kans.), Harvard University (Mass.), Washington 

University (Mo.), College of the City of New York, University of 
Cincinnati (Ohio), Miami University (Ohio), Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Brown University (R. I.), Fisk University (Tenn.), Vanderbilt 
University (Tenn.), Emory and Henry College (Va.), University, of 
Virginia. ^ 

Dee Moines College (Iowa). — At Des Moines College the dean of the 
school of educatioii has charge of the department, which confines its 
extension activity to lecture and class work. 

; . Ottawa University (Kans.).— At Ottawa University the work is 
adm i n i stered by the head of the department of history and is con- 
k flood to a department of debating and discussion. 

Harvard University.— kt Harvard, where courses are conducted on 
1 plan $a t^e regular college classes, the department is under . 
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ijj the faculty of arts and sciences and is ^d minis to red as a regular college 

| department by a dean and an administrative board of the faculty of 

f arts and sciences. * 

Washington University (Mo.). — At Washington University a com- 
mittee of the faculty o l the department of arts and sciences has charge 
of the extension work, which is mainly for teachers, and consists of 
lectures and laboratory courses. 

1 College of the City of New York.*- At the College of the City of 

a New York the extension department is a development of the departs 
i ! ment of education and is administered wholly by the director of ex- 
tension teaching. The work, which consists solely of lecturo work 
for the teachers o? the New York public schools, is conducted by the 
faculty, 20 members assisting in the, work. Two give more than 
half time. 

University of Cincinnati. — At the University of Cincinnati the 
work, which is conducted throughout the city in numerous ways, is 
carried on through various faculties and agencies. Practically every 
member of the faculty has some part in the work. 

Miami University (Ohio). — At Miami University the extension 
work is carried on largely by epcli department woVking for itself. 
There is at present no organization, but it is hoped to center the 
work iinthc library and work through the librarian. 

The Pennsylvania State College . — At the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege extension work is administered through departments: A departs 
ment in the school of agriculture and departmental representatives 
in other schools. The representatives from all tho schools form an 
extension board which meets, yrith.a special extension committee 
from tho board of trustees. Four members of tho faculty devote 
part time to tho work, which is mainly agricultural, although the 
extension departments, are active also in engineering r mfning, homo 
economics,. and liberal arts. - * 

Brown University (R. I.).— At Brown University a director, who 
is professor of education, administers the extension wojrk, wliich con- 
i sists entirely of lectures. The president of tho^uni varsity and the 

; director of extension invite members of the faculty and others to • 

lecture. About 25 members of the faculty assisted in the work last 


year. 

Fisk University (Tenn.).— At Fisk University the work, which is 
chiefly of a vocational and welfare nature, is in charge of the depart- 
ment of social science. 


Vanderbilt University (Tenn.).— At -Vanderbilt University the work 
consists in the training of ministers; the faculty of the Biblical de- 
partment constitutes the faculty of the correspondence school. An 
extension director, who is employed by the bdard of education of the 
M. E. Chuych, South, has charge of the office management, and gives 
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his entire tiihe to the work, which covers institutes and lectures as 
well as correspondence-study courses. 

Emory and Henry College (Va.).— At Emory and Henry College 
the work is conducted by the department of education. * 

University of Virginia— At the University of Virginia the exten- 
sion activity is entirely devoted to lecture work, and is administered 
by a professor in the department of education. 

The following institutions administer extension teaching through 
aC committee of the faculty: St. Mary’s College (Cal.), Iowa State 
Teachers College, Olivet College (Mich.), Rutgers College (TsT. J.), 
Adelphi College (N. Y.), University of North Carolina, Reed College 


correspondence study and lectures, is restricted to teachers. There 
is a recognized department, the governing body of which is a com- 
I mittee on studies, controlled by the hoard of trustees. 

Iowa State Teachers College.— At Iowa Stato Teachers College the 
j faculty,' under the direction of a committee on extension, conduct 
demonstration schools and maintain educational centers within a 
reasonable range of the college and an extension lecture bureau. 

Olivet College (Mich.). — At Olivet the work is conducted by a com- 
mittee of the faculty. 

Rutgers College. (N. J.). — At Rutgers College a committee on ex- 
tension, the education department, and the college of agriculture 
share the administration of the extension work, which consists of a 
summer school under the department of education; also institutes, 
Saturday and evening classes, and a short course in ceramics. 

Adelphi College (N. 1 .). — At Adelphi College e committee of three 
has charge of the work, which consists in courses in education, chiefly 
for the benefit of teachers. Eight members of the faculty participate 
in the work. 

* University of North Carolina— At theUniversity of North Carolina 
the work is conducted through a bureau of extension, administered 
by a committee of six from the faculty; 1 person gives part time and 
20 members of the faculty assist in the work. 

Reed College (Oreg.). — At Reed College the work is conducted by a 
committee of the faculty, assisted by other members’ of the faculty. 

Lehigh University (Pa.).— At Lehigh the presideht has charge of 
the free public lectures; a committee of (Jie faculty, of which the 
professbr of philosophy and education Ls chairman, has charge- of lec- 
ture and class courses; and the university Y. M. C. A. has the wel- 
fare work in charge. Seven members of the faculty have engaged 
; extension, work. / 

• 'At several institutions the president is in charge of the work. 

V Among t ^. ese are the Unftenritiee of Arizona and Wyoming. 
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University of Arizona. — At the University of Arizona the president 
is in chargo of extension teaching, doing all the work with the assist- 
ance of 13 members of his faculty. 

University of Wyoming. — At the University of Wyoming, the 
'president of tho university is at present director of the department; 

2 men devote their entire time, 1 devotes ha^f time, and 24 members 
of tho faculty assist in the work, which is in part agricultural. 

In sonufl cases a secretary of extension conducts tho work, which 
generally includes but one phase of extension teaching. Among 
these are Butler and Goshen Colleges. 

Builen College (Tnd.). — At Butler College," whore lectures and roei- 
tations, conducted as in regular college courses, are tho only form of 
extension activity, a secretary of extension is in charge. 

Goshen College (Ind.). — At Goshen College, whero correspondence- 
study courses are the only form of extension activity^ a secrotary of 
extension is in charge, who doos all tho corresponding and cooperates 
with each. teacher offering courses. Tho secretary dovotos his entiro 
time to tho work and is assisted bv six members of the faculty. 

Boston Commission on Extension Courses. — University extension 
courses are offered in Boston by tho commission on. extension 
courses, which- represents tho following institutions: Boston College, 
Boston University, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Simmons College, Tufts College, and Wellesley 
College. 

Tho courses aro given by college professors and instructors of tho 
cooperating institutions, and aro conducted as the corresponding 
courses regularly given by these institutions, with lecture?, written 
and laboratory work, recitations, and practical exercises of various . 
kinds. Examinations aro held and marked on tho same scale as in 
tho regular college courses. Tho courses cover 30 weeks, and tho 
hours are sfot in th<^ evening, or in the late afternoon and on Saturday. 
Most ( of tho courses carry credit toward tho degree Associate in Arts 
at Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, and Wellesley. The requirement for: 
this degreo is work amounting to 17 full* courses, or 51 year-hours; 
Tho subjects taught are purely cultural: Languago, literature, fine 
arts, music, natural sciences, history, political and social sciences, 
philosophy, and mathematics. 

Since most of the courses are supported by tho endowment of the 
Lowell Institute, the foes are low. In tho majority of cases a feo 
either 6f 12.50 or $5 is charged, although for some courses thore- is a 
fee of $15. 

Boston College, Boston University, jmd Simmons College also offer 
Saturday and late afternoon courses which aro not connected with tho 
commission on extension courses. Harvard also offers extension 
Courses, with' which work Radcliffe is affiliated. ! 

47004° — 14 $ ’ r ^ " 
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The appropriation for 191 2-13 was over a half million for university 
extension work. It will bo noted from tho table that there is a largo 
increaso for the year 1913-14. 

The following institutions had no appropriation in 1912-13, but 
have made financial provision for tho work for 1913-14: California; 
$10,000; Iowa State College^ $25,000; University of l6wa, $20,000. 

Tho following have increased their appropriations: University of 
Minnesota, from $10,000 to $10,000; University of Pittsburgh, from 
$2,500 to $8,000.; University of Texas, from $14,000 to $45,000; 
University of Washington, from about $4,000 to $12,500; and Wis- 
consin’s legislative appropriation was increased from $125,000 to 
$185,000. 


III. CORRESPONDRNUE STUDY. 

Jnstttyifinnx hiring mm upon dr wu- rnu rxai— Enrollment and dnjmx granted. 


Inst I tut Inns. 


1. Unlvcrsltyof Arkansas.. 

2. University of California. 


3. Bt. Mary's College (Cal.) 

4. College of Hawaii 

5. University of Chicago (111), 
ft. Indian a University.. 




liege . 

& QoshemColIcge (Inti.). 

9. I o war oTnt e College 

10. Kansas State Agricultural College.. . 

11. University of Kansas 

12. Massachusetts Agricultural College.. 

13. Michigan Agricultural College.... 

14. University of Minnesota 

15. University of Missouri 

lft. University of Montana.., 

17. University of Nebraska 

18. New'Mexloo College of Agriculture. 

19. Untverrtty of North Carolina 

20. University of North Dakota 

21. University of Oklahoma 

22. Oregon Agricultural College 

23. University of Oregon. 

~ ~ ‘ ‘ “ iteC 


24. Pennsylvania State CoUoi 


25. Vanderbilt University (T 
20. Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. . . 


ilogo. 

(Teni 


27. University of Texas.. 

28. University of Utah 

29. Unlverdty of Washington. 

80. University of Wisconsin. . . 

81. University of Wyomtng. . . 
32. Utah Agricultural College. 


■w 


Number 
on rolled. 


• 4l»4 
40 
18 
3, l M2 
200 
25 

52 
140 
242 
0:15 

<909 

<50 

53 
200 

40 
1S7 
< 8 


(’> 

(H 


193 

►,375 

11 

63 


Degree, if any, toward which credit Is 
given. 


t J ) ■ 

A. It., D. 8., H. h. 

A. It., It. 8. 

No credit. . 

A. It., I’ll. 11., B. B. 

A. 11. 

A. It. 

B. 8. 

A.H.D.fl. 

No credit. 

No crcdlt. 

a. n. 

A. 11., B. 8. 

A.B..B. 8. ' * 

No credit. 

A. B„Ph. B. 

B. B. 

A. II. * 

A. B. 

11. I). 

N* credit. 

B. A..LL. II., E. C.,0. E.,B. 8. 

A. B. , 

A. It.,B. P.« 

B. A.,B.S.,rh.B.,M. A.,M.8.,rh. M. 
B.A.,B. 8. ( M.A., M. 8. 

No credit. 


i Just starting. 

• AU degrees given; student must 1* In residence at least one year. 

• For 5 months. 

• In agriculture. 

• 4.000 in agricultural subject*. 

• For bachelor degrees hqlf time residence required ; for master degrees one year of residence required. 

^ 4 

The enrollment given is for the year 1912-13 in all cases excepting 
where the work is just starting or whete the statistics for 1912-13 
were not available, as at Iowa State College, Michigan Agricultural 
College, and Universities of California and Missouri. The enrollment 
for these institutions is recorded for the first half of thfc academic year 
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Tho amount of work for credit through correspondence study 
differs widely. Tho universities of Chicago, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State College; universities of 
Pittsburgh, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, and Des 
Moines College allow one-half number of hours for credit through 
correspondence study in absentia. The. University of Kansas allows 
one-half number of hours for A. B., not so .much for B. S. The 
University of Nebraska also allows one-half number of hours in 
absentia, but tho last year must bo spent in residence. At the 
University of Oregon and at Vanderbilt University one-third time is 
allowed; at tho»Univcrsity of California and at Indiana University, 
three-fourths; at the University of California the last year must bo 
spent in residence; and at Goshen College and at Iowa State, one- 
fourth. New Mexico College of Agriculture an£ Mechanic Arts 
allows two years' work in absentia for the M. S. degree, but for* 
college graduates only. There is no fixed 'rule at Kansas State 
Agricultural College. At the University of Wisconsin, although one- 
half of the work in correspondence study may be douo in absentia 
toward a baccalaureate degree, tho university demands that one 
year's work must bo done in residence before the degree is bestowed. 
Credits may btt accumulated for various degrees through corre- 
spondence: A. B., B. L., B. S., Ph. IT, LI,. B., E. E., C. E., M. S., 
M. A., and f h. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY COURSES. 


Ajt Goshen College the work passes through the hands of a secretary. 
At the Universities of Texas and Utah, and at Michigan Agricultural 
'Collego instruction is directly between pupil and teacher, although 
at tho University of Texas record is made by the registrar at tlip end 
of the course. At tho Agricultural Collego of Utah the work. is regis- 
tered by the head of the- department offering the course. In other 
institutions tho correspondence work passes through a central office 
or registration department. 

Arkansas .— At the University of Arkansas tho work is just stttft- 
- ing, and is given entirely by members of the faculty. JY ho fee for the 
equivalent of a three-hour courso is $2.50. 

California . — At tho University of California tho work in correspond- 
ence stu’dy .has been in existence only five months, and all statistics 
relate to tho work of that period. Tho number of persona enrolled 
.during that time was 464. No member of the instructional force is 
at present giving entire time to the work; 6S courses have been 
announced, 61 of which are in progress. The courses are mainly 
cultural, although applied courses in engineering and mathematics 
are also given. The fees are $5 for 15 lessons. The total income for 
the five months was $2,530* 


i 
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Hawaii . — At the College of Hawaii a fee of $5 ia charged for each 
full course of 18 assignments. For additional courses a reduction of 
one-half for each course is made. The fee is intended to pay tho cost 
of thff^tssons and post ago ono way. If less than one-half of the 
assignments aro taken, ono-hnlf of the fee above the cost of materials 
is refunded. * 

Illinois . — At tho^ University of Chicago correspondence study 
roaches literally Two ry part of tho world. About 5 persons devote 
their ontiro.timo to tho work, and about 125 members of tho faculty 
participate in it. It is estimated that since tho work bogatf in 1891 
fully 13,000 persons havo roceWod instruction through mail. The 
subjects offorod are cultural. Those for which there has been great- 
est demand ineludo tho lfSiguages, mathematics, history, education, 
and political economy. A largo number of Biblical and theological 
courses*aro offered. 

Indiana .— At Goshon Collego extension work is confined to corre- 
spondence-study coursos. Courses aro offered in Biblical literature, 
Gfceek, Latin, Gorman, and liistory. 

At Indiana University tho foe for instruction is determined by the 
amount of credit given for each course: A two-hour courso is $5; a 
three-hour course is $7.50; and a five- hour course is $1 2. An original 
enrollment fee* of $1 is required. Tho instruction includes (1) a 
small number of high-school courses; (2) a number of collego courses 
which may entitle to credit. The coursos offered aro cultural. 

Iowa . — At Dos Moines Collego tho instruction is given on a weekly 
assignment basis, assignments covering tho ground covered in resident 
class recitation five hours a week for 1 2 wooks. Tho (loan of tho school 
of education has general direction of tho work, which is assigned to 
resident professors according to subject. 

At Iowa State Collego corrospondohce-study work is devoted to 
instructions for (1) students of collego grade in engineering, and (2) 
workors in tho trados. There were enrolled 140 correspondoneo-study 
studonts, representing 9 cities. 

Kansas— At Kansas State Agricultural College, correspondence- 
study courses wore bogun in 1910, with an expense fund of $300. 
This yoar tho college has $4,500 for this work, in addition to foes. 
Two men are regularly employed, and a half dozen graduate studonts 
and seniors are employed by tho hour. Tho courses are both credit 
and noncredit. The subjects treated riro agricultural, enginooring, 
and a few cultural. More than 50 per cent of the work is agricultural. 

At the Univorsity of Kansas most of the work is done by the mem- 
bers of the faculty, who prepare tho coursos *\nd give the instruction 
on a fee basis. Tho work is for the most part of college or university 
grade, iianguages, scionce, history, education, and engineering 
courses are given. The fee is $10 a year for residents of Kansas yid 
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$15 for nonresidents. Not more than two coursos may be carried 
at one time. • 

Massachusetts. — At Massachusetts Agricultural College instruction 
is offered by correspondence in 17 agricultural subjects.. The lessons 
have been prepared in most cases by tho heads of the depart merits at 
the college. A lee of $1 is charged for each course, with the excep- 
tion of two courses whoro $1 is charged for each part of tho course. 
Registration is limited to residents of Massachusetts. Tho foes 
received amounted to $093.70; tho total cost of maintenance 
amounted to $1,084. 77. 

Michigan. — At Michigan Agricultural College tho only work in the 
nature of correspondence study is that of tho collogo extension reading 
courses, in which 50 are enrolled, Eiovon agricultural courses and 
threo in homo economics aro offered. Examination questions are 
sent each person taking tho course, ^and written reports may be 
made. If thoso reports are made and are satisfactory, certificates are 
granted. ^ '• 

Minnesota . — At fho University of Minnesota tho work is still in 
process of organization. No member of tho faculty gives his entire 
‘time to tho instruction. Each department does tho 'sVork assigned to 
it through some niombor of that department, who receives compensa- 
tion in foes. About 80 courses are offered, chiefly in scionco, literature, 
and arts. 

Mipsauri. — At tho University of Missouri the work is done by 
spart-timo instructors. Up to tho present time over 200 students 
nmye boon enrollod. ; 

■ 3/^f^a.—-f'orresp«>n(lenc(vstudy wojk has been but recently 
undertaken at, tho Universi^Of Montaim. No instructor gives Ills 
entire time to it. Tho uniform fee is $10 per course, with a reduction 
to $16 for two courses nnd $*20 for threo courses, when these are 
registered at one time. 

Nebraska . — At the University of Nebraska S coins os aro 'offered for 
entrance credit and 43 courses are offered for university credit. 
Tho subjects taught- are chiefly cultural, covering literature, lan- 
guages, history, some sciences, ami art. No member of the instruc- 
tional force gives his entire time to the work. Tho foe is $5 a course 
for one semester, or $4 a course when two or more courses are carried 
simultaneously. The appropriation for the department is $3,500. , 

North Dakota. — At tho University of North Dakota the work is 
carried by the faculty. Tho subjects taught may bo classified in 
three groups — elementary, university credit, and general cultural 
subjects not designed for university credit. Two courses in engineer- 
ing are offered. 

Oklahoma. — Correspondence-etudy work is beginning this year at 
the University of Oklahoma. MSny applications for engineering 
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courses have been received 'and applicants have been given work in 
mathematics, drawing, and physics. The fee asked is $15 a course. 

Oregon . — Three courses are offered at Oregon Agricultural College — 
rural economics, rural law, and business methods for the farm. Each 
course is given by the instructor charged with similar resident work. 

An allotment of $2,000 was made for correspondence-study work 
at the University of Oregon for 1912-13. The subjects offered are 
cultural, with the exception of the engineering courses. A fee 6f $2 
is charged for one course and $1 for each additional course. No 
instructor gives his entire time to the work. 

Pennsylvania .—' The Pennsylvania State College enrolled 1,800 new 
students during the year, making the registration in agricultural sub- 
jects about "4;000. The total enrollment to date is 17,502, covering 
a period of 14 years. There are also 75 students taking correspond- 
ence s^udy in liberal arts subjects. The college receives no fees 
whatever for this work. Grading the papers and revising the lessons 
require almost the entire time of two members of the instructional 
force. This does not include the preparation of the lessons, which is 
done by the teaching and instructional staff of the various ‘depart- 
ments. Although the correspondence-study work in the past at the 
Pennsylvania State College has been chiefly agricultural, courses in 
engineering and in continuation of work done in symmer schools for 
teachers are rapidly being introduced. Engineering extension enrolls 
only groups or classes in correspondence-study courses; 750 students 
are enrolled in extension courses exclusive of apprentice schools. 
Each course of 10 lessons costs $5. 

Texas . — At the University of Texas the instructional force is com- 
posed entirely of the members of the resident faculty of the univer- 
sity, who give only part time to correspondence^tudy instruction; 
196 credit courses and 49 noncredit courses are offered ; the courses 
are grouped. 



Utah . — At the Utah Agricultural College one man gives his entire 
time to correspondence-study courses. The following courses are 
given: (1) Academic studies which may be taken for credit, (2) prac- 
tical studies, (3) the colonist’s epurse for those who have recently 
come to Utah, (4) housekeepers’ course, (5) preparatory or high- 
school studies, and (6) t grammar or grade studies. A large number 
of correspondence courses in agricultural engineering and mechariical 
arts are given. An enrollment fee of $5 is charged, and in certain 
courses, where apparatus or other special equipment is required, an 
additional fee is charged. 

Tennessee . — At Vanderbilt University the' number enrolled last 
ftax was 1,009. ; No instructor gives full time to the Vork, but there 
are seven who give part time to reading papers .and from four to six 
who. give time to the office side of the work.- All work is in the gen- 
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eral field of theology and is designed particularly for young preachers. 

In university courses the fees are $2.50 for a minor course and $5 for 
a major course. Total fees received last year amounted to .$7,907. 
The correspondence-study work, financially speaking, is under the 
direction of the general board of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; and an appropriation is made by the board of $12,000 
a year, which includes the amount received*from tuition fees. Much 
of tliis money is spent-, however, in support of the department of 
ministerial supply and training, of which the correspondence school is 
only a part. 

Washington . — At the University of Washington the following 

courses are offered: University grade; advanced, to assist graduates- 

and others in professional or business life; preparatory; vocational. 
Tho basis of the fee is $16 for a course of 32 assignments, or a propor- 
tionate charge for any shorter course. The work is chiefly cultural, 
although a few courses are offered in agricultural engineering and 
mechanical arts of a vocational nature. About $5,000, with the 
receipts from fees, is expended for correspondence study and class 
work. 

Wisconsin. — At the University of Wisconsin 5,375 students were 
served in the .correspondence-study department during the past year. 
This department has reached students in every State of the Union 
and extends its activities into foreign countries; 31 instructors give 
their entire time to the work; 17 give part time to correspondence 
teaching, and 18 members of the resident faculty give instruction on 
the fee basis. The fees are $20 per full five-hour course, with 25 per 
cent discount for each additional course. The fees for 1912-13 were 
over $20,000. Courses* offered comprise those of high-school and 
elemetjj^y grades. The group of vocational studies embraces sub- 
jects m engineering, industry, and business; 300 single courses are 
ered in 28 departmental lines; 70 of these are in engineering subjects 
Wyoming . — At the University of Wyoming correspondence-study 
work is essentially just beginning. The figures of 1912-13 represent 
less than one-third of the work which is done in 1913-14. No one 
on the instructional force gives entire time to the work. Twelve 
subjects are offered, mainly cultural. The fee is $5 a semester, each 
student being allowed to take more than one subject for this fee. 
There is no specific appropriation or allotment made for the work, f 
but the fees are paid into the general resources and the expenses are 
paid from State funds. 

r CRIDIT AND NONCKKDIT STUD* NTS. 

' ' - s. 

The ratio between credit and noncredit students in extension work : 
is as follows: '/ 

At St. Mary’s College (California) and at the University of Utah 
all enrolled in extension courses are supposed to. be credit students, f 

"v. 
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At the University of Arizona, Olivet College, University of Oregon, 
and the University of Wyoming, nearly all the extension-course stu- 
dents, if not all, are noncredit. At the Pennsylvania State College 
few are credit students. At the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas a certificate of merit is allowed for securing 25 points of 
credit. Thirty-eight percent of the winter extension students at 
Harvard in 1911-12 worked toward the degree of A. A. offered by 
Radcliffe and Tufts, as well as Harvard. All courses offered by 
Wellesley are for credit except those in accounting anddn commercial 
organization. 

At the University of Pittsburgh the ratio of credit and noncredit 
students is 1 to 2; at Goshen College and at the University of Mon- 
tana 1 to 3 ; at Kansas State Agricultural College and at Washington 
Univereity 1 to 4; at the Universities of Kansas and of Washington 
the ratio is 3 to 4; at Brown University, at the University of Minne- 
sota, and at the University of Wisconsin 1 to 7 ; and at the University 
of North Dakota 3 to 5. At the University of Oklahoma there are 
20 credit to 1 nevneredit; at the University of Texas there are 9 
credit to 1 noncredit students, and at the University of Indiana there 
are 10 credit to 1 noncredit. At the University of Chicago more than 
a majority are credit students. 

These figures represent those institutions where extension w T ork is 
done through regular college classes, extramural or intramural 
Saturday, late 1 afternoon or flight classes, as well as those where 
correspondence-study courses are giyen. 

At those institutions where tho correspondence-study work has 
had the longest trial, as at Chicago and at Wisconsin, statistics show 
that the students who take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by these courses to do a certain portion of the work required forN. 
degree by this method can not be classed among those’who are seeking 
easy methods for gaining credit, but are earnest studentswho, when 
in residence at the university, do considerably better work than the 
average. 

Few special texts for correspondence-study teaching have been 
published, excepting those prepared by tho University of Wisconsin. 
These will be found under the heading Publications. 


IV. EXTENSION TEACHING IN RELATION TO ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. . 

AND CONTINUATION, VOCATIONAL, AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Hawaii, — A short course for teachers is offered by the College of 
Hawaii, a course of 15 lectures, not only for teachers, but for all 
interested in the elementary schools. These lectures may'be taken 
-for Credit.. 

* * <t 
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Indiana . — At Butler College the extension courses are conducted 
primarily for the benefit of the public-school teachers, and the work 
is dono with the cooperation and hearty approval of the State 
superintendent and board of education. 

Iowa . — Des Moines College offers afternoon and Saturday resident 
courses for teachers who wish to continue their college courses while 
teaching. 

The extension work at Iowa State College is a part of the continua- 
tion, vocational, and industrial education of tho State. The college 
cooperates with factories by moans’of continuation and trade schools. 

It cooperates with public schools through boys’ and girls' clubs and 
institutes, with normal schools through institutes and correspondence* 

Kansas . — The University of Kansas *makes its connection with 
public schools through debating societies, lantern slides, and lectures. 

Kansas Stato Agricultural College has been* influential in the 
development of tho continuation, vocational, and industrial education 
of the State. ; 

Massachusetts . — Clark University offers lectures to teachers and on 
child welfare and other subjects. Tests of children nro made in the 
schools. Tho library of the institution is used by teachers. Insti- 
tutes and conferences on school matters are held. Various members s 
of the faculty aro active on tho board of ttndo in the organization of 
technical schools. 

Harvard cooperates with public- schools through consultation. * 

Mich igqn . — Michigan School of Mines sends lecturers to public 
schools. 


The University of Michigan lends lantern slides and offers educa- 
tionallectures. 

Olivet Collego sends lecturers to schools. 

Montana . — The University of Montana furnishes lecturers and 
information to schools, manages debates, and awards prizes. 

New Mexico.— T he New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts has a membership of 800 in its industrial clubs in the schools. 
Instructors are sent to speak at normal schools. ^ 

New York . — At Columbia University the extension department 
offers in the buildings of the public schools courses of a collegiate , 
character which count for degrees and may be taken by all qualified 
students. - 

North Carolina . — The Univeristy of North Carolina sends out lec- 
turere and lends books from its library to the schools. 

North Dakota . — The University of North Dakota cooperates by 
means of lectures and library loons, and adds debate contests to the 
other work with the public school$. 

Ohio . — The University of .Cincinnati works .with the public schools 
in various woysr- through a college for teachers, through the service 
of the medicaj college, the sehool garden, the work done by the depart^ 
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mant of psychology for defective and retarded children, and in the 
lines df vocational guidance. It also cooperates with teachers’ asso- 
ciations, not only of the city r but also of the country. 

Franklin College is this year organizing courses primarily for 
teachers. Two plans are offered; by the first, a “five-year plan,” a 
teacher during the first and third yoars may teach for eight months, 
study in the winter terms at an extension center and in the spring 
terms at college. According to the “six-year plan ” the teacher gives 
up the first, second, fourth, and fifth years to teaching an eight 
months^ term, studying at. the same time at the extension center in 
the winter terms and at the college in the spring terms. 

Oklahoma . — The University of Oklahoma cooperates with public 
schools by means of lectures, debating, extension-aid bulletins, and 
classes. . 


Oregon . — The University of Oregon connects with public schools 
through lectures, and with normal schools by institute work ^ind 
assistance to teachers, and with other colleges by moans of accredited 
correspondence courses of instruction. 

Pennsylvania . — The University of Pittsburgh cooperates with busi- 
ness houses through an employment bureau. Through its bureau of 
recommendation it extends its influence to public schools. 

At the Pennsylvania State College connection is made Aith Public 
schools through divisions of the State department of public instruc- 
tion. Addresses are made at schools, teachers’ institutes, directors’ 
meetings, etc. The State department of public instruction looks to 
the schools of agriculture, engineering, and home economics of the 
college for assistance in determining the work. Occasional lectures 
are given and a few days’ teaching at some of the normal schools. 
The relation of the extension work to the continuation, vocational, 
and industrial education of the State is almost entirely of an advisory 
nature. 

Texas . — The University of Texas works with the public Schools 
through lectures an8 with normal schools by affiliation and visitation. 

Wisconsin . — The University of Wisconsin maintains a lantern-slide 
exchange, a moving picture film exchange, and a debating bulletin , 
and package library service, adapted to the use of public schools;^ 
supplies itinerant teachers in manual arts and domestic science, 
whereby small Schools are enabled to command advantages usually 
limited to the larger ones; offers lectures and courses of lectures Snfi 
commencement addresses; also correspondence courses prepared 
especially for teachers working for higher-grade certificates. 

The continuation, vocational, and industrial education of the State 
forms an important part of the university extension service. Under 
the Slate laws recently enacted other provision Is made for the more 
dementary part of this work, but the extension division cooperates 
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in supplying teachers in industrial subjects and vocational texts 
especially adapted to this form of instruction. 

Wyoming . — The University of Wyoming sends lecturers to the 
schools. 




V. EXTENSION WOKK THROUGH LECTURES. 

More or less lecture work is offered in a majority” of the institutions 
which do extension teaching. Several distinct forms appear, some- 
times all in the same institution, sometimes one form constituting the 
entire extension activity at a place. 

Probably the smallest, though an extremely important, member of 
the lecture group, is the lecture class. Tliis method unites in classes 
persons who desire to pursue a given course of study for thejpurpose 
of adding to their knowledge in some specific line. The lectures are 
often the equivalent similar course given at college or university 
and may or may not carry 7 the opportunity to accumulate credit for a 
degree. This types of lecture work is discussed under the head of 
“local classes.” 

Another type of lecture activity’ is that by which speakers especially 
qualified for the work are supplied for commencement or other special 
occasions from members of the instructional force. The advantage 
to the school or community 7 is gained from the improved quality of 
service and the moderate cost. 

A third and very large lecture activity is that which offers addresses 
and entertainments, single or in courses, to large audiences com- 
prising, many classes of persons having a wide range of acquirements 
and tastes. It is conceded that this work may bo made a valuable 
means of community betterment, either in <lie spread of inforriaation 
or for inspiration or to provide desirable recreation. It is further 
recognized that the courses offered must be acceptable in order to be 
useful. Few communities include largo numbers of persons who 
are so earnest or so united in their interests as to be willing to listen 
to a series of purely infornfhtional lectures for information’s sake 
alone. This accounts for a noticeably growing tendency to include 
musical and other entertainment numbers with lectures in what is 
termed “lyceum courses.” The lectures themselves, as offered by 
extension departments, are diversified in range, often illustrated, 
and, without loss of quality, are made as popular as possible. As an 
example, the practice of Columbia University may be noted: An 
institute'of arts and sciences has recently been* organized by this 
institution to protect the lyceum method of instruction in the depart- 
ment of extension teaching. Numerous lectures, musical recitals,' 
and readings for the benefit of the general public are carried on under 
the supervision of the university. ♦ * 

Thirty-one answers were received to the questions as to .whethi 
or hot the lyceum type of lectures is desirable. The following 
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institutions favor thq. plan either unqualifiedly or as desirable in 
their particular instance: College of the City of New York, Indiana 
University, Iowa°6tate College, Miami University, Micliigan School 
of Mines, Now Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 

New York University, Ohio University, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and the universities *of Arizona, California, Kansas, Minnesota/ 
Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

The following universities aro in doubt in regard to the advisa- 
bility of t he lyceum type of lectures: Universities of Oregon, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, and Wyoming. The following institutions are 
opposed to it: Lehigh University, Reed College, Rutgers College, 
and the universities of Michigan, Nebraska, and North Carolina. 

It is the unanimous opinion that lecture work as a phase of exten- 
sion activity is increasing in demand throughout the country. ■ At 
the University of Micliigan about 1,Q00 requests wore made last Wear 
for the 300 lectures provided. Similar experiences are common. ' 

The University of Chicago does not now organize lecture courses 
‘according to the old plan of university extension, but one form of 
activity survives from that department, namely, what is now known 
as the university lecture association, which organizes under the 
direction of the University of Chicago courses of lectures at four 
central poults in Chicago and in three of its immediate suburbs. . 

At Iowa State Teachers' College there is an extension lecture bureau 
connected with the teachers' institutes, teachers' meetings, farmers' 
institutes, and neighborhood meetings, to which a representative is 
sent when desired to deliver one or more addresses on any special 0 
occasion. 

All the extension work at the University of Michigan is done through 
lecture work. Tliis year's extension bulletin of tho university con- 
tains a list, of 309 lectures offered by 106 members of the faculty. 

A report of each lecturo is received and placed on file; in most cases, 
a double report, one by the member of the faculty delivering the 
lecture and the other by tho chairman of the local committee under 
whose auspices the lecturo is given. The total number of auditbrs 
reached throughout the Stato was 71,500. Tho lectures were divided 
into three groups: Educational-inspirational lectures given mainly 
under the auspices of tho Jiigh schools of the State to stimulate pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of matters pertaining to schools and to raise 
educational standards; cultural lectures given under, the auspices 
of special organizations, such as women's clubs, art associations, and 
. musical societies; educational-informational lecturoa of a semi tech- 
nical nature as relating to questions of ’taxation, municipal affairs, 
forestry, public health, etc. 

During the years 1912-13 it is eatim&ted that about 200,000 par- 
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attendance was distributed as follows: About 63,000 attended the 
126 commencement lectures' that wero given. Perhaps 10,000 
attended the 85 single university lectures, and about 125,000 the 156 
courses given during the year. > 

The 209 courses now offered ure’mu/^ up of two-fifths concerts, 
two-fifths lectures, and o no-fifth other Wms of entertainment. 
About one-fourth of the contributors to 'he courses are drawn 
from the university faculty. Great on re is e crcisod’to secure only 
such lecturas and entertainments as will givo a service Of merit both 
educationally and artistically. By this urrungement small com- 
munities now securo courses formerly not within their renclu 

The district organization of the State of Wisconsin admits of the 
placing of lecturas and courses bv field agents who uro acquainted 
with the needs and requirements of tho people to be served. In 
other States there is a groat diversity of praCtico with respect- to this 
point, tho usage varying with tho kind and degree of organization of 
the extension work. 

There is also great variation in tho distribution of the oxponses of 
this work. At tho following, institutions lectures and courses are 
free: Universities of Arizona, California (approximately'*, Michigan* 
Washington University, Missouri (approximately), But gers College, 
New Jersey, Cincinnati, Ohio, University of Oregon, Reed College, 
Oregon, and Emory and Ilenry College, Virginia. 

At the following institutions tho w\»rk is free, except for the travel- 
ing expenses: Michigan School of Mines, University of Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania State College (occasionally a fee is charged), and 
University of Wyoming. 

The following institutions boar tho overhead charges, but the com- 
munity pays fees and traveling expenses: Universities of Colorado' 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nortli. Carolina, and Washington. The Uni- 
versity of Montana charges tho community the cost of entertainment 
also. Fifteen per cent of tho cost is paid by the University of North 
Dakota. 

No definite regulation is observed by tho universities of Nebraska 
and -Pittsburgh. 

The University of Wisconsin offers lectures under sovoral condi- 
tions: Free lecturas for community problems or welfare; educational- 
inspirational lecturos by the faculty of the university, freo except 
lecturer’s fee. For educational' and entertainment numbers and , 
courses by persons or troupos not belonging to the university staff, 
the community pays all but overhead oxpenses. 

The policy of the following institutions is to make the work self- 
supporting: Butler College, Ind.; University of Indiana; Olivet 
College, Mick.; Rutgers College, N. J.; New York University (all 
work for credit); College of the City of New York; Miami College, 
Ohio; Ohio University; University of Texas; University of Utah. * 
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I VI. LOCAL CLASSES. 

; In almost every instance class instruction is separate from corre- 
j spondence-study instruction. At the University of Oregon, the work 
i is not wholly separate; at Olivet College (Mich.), the Pennsylvania 
State College and the Universities of Washington and Wisconsin, it 
\ is carried on both separately and in combination. In many coses 
local classes are conducted as regular college classes and are toughj, 
by the members of the resident faculty. Often these classes arc held 
| on Saturday, pr date in the afternoon, to accommodate students who 
are employed in such a way as to prevent attendance at the regular 
college clashes. Instruction is by volunteer faculty service, by men 
engaged especially for this work, and by local men who are exports in 
some particular line. 

Illinois . — The class instruction department of the University of 
Chicago has developed into what is'now known as the University Col- 
li logo* Under the direction of this department, classes are organized 
down town mainly for teachers of the public schooLs who wish to pur- 
\ sue university subjects and to receive university credit, but who can 

s not come to the daily classes at the university. A recitation hour at 

the university college con tuiues through two 60-minute periods, and 
24 such double periods obviously involve 48 hours of class work, con- 
stituting the equivalent of a “major” course in the university. 
Over one thousand registrations have been recorded in the university 
j college this fall. 

j New York . — Extramural credit and noncredit courses are given by 
j Columbia at various centers, notably, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Newark, 

\ Trenton, and Elmhurst, Long Island. Courses will be established tins 

^ coming year in Jersey City and Paterson. In Newark and in 

Brooklyn the department ronts separate buildings for these classes. 
In the other cities, public-school buildings are at the service of the 
extension department. The following classes are held: 

(1) Evoning classes in architecture, which cover more than two 
years of tho four years required in tho school of architecture. 

(2) A carefully coordinated series of courses for the student of 
commerce, accounts, and finance. These are given in the evening. 

(3) A series of courses intended to equip students for tho position 
of executive secretary. 

(4) A two years’ course in practical optics in cooperation with the 
department of physics. 

(5) Courses in agriculture. Y 

(6) A large n6mber of subjects offered in the late afternoons, in the 
evenings, and on Saturdays at the university. These courses cover at 
least two years of Columbia College and one year of .the schools of 

^ mines, engineering, and chemistry. 
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(7) Extramural credit and noncredit courses at various centers. 

(8) A large and efficient chorus, devoted to the study of choral 
music of the highest character, is maintained by the organization of 
local choruses in Yonkers, Brooklyn, and at Morningside Heights. 
Impressive concerts are given in the winter and in the spring. 

(9) An institute of arts and sciences has recently been organized to 
promote tho lyceum method of instruction in this department-. Nu- 
merous lectures, musical recitals, and readings for the benefit of « 
the general public will be carried on under the supervision of the 
university. 

At New York University the courses offered are-the full equivalent 
of those given in residence and are credited by tho university toward 
tho appropriate degrees. The courses in tho main are divided into 
threo groups: (1) Collegiate courses, (2) commercial courses, (3) and 
pedagogical courses. Classes' are conducted in New York and in 
neighboring cities, and tho instructors aro paid from the fees of the 
students in tho several centers. ' * 

Ohio . — Perhaps the line of work done at the University of Cincin- 
nati wliich most nearly resembles extension work is wlmt is called 
“external classes.” These classes are held by regular professors of 
the university in the late afternoons in tho various branches of the 
library and in schoolhousos in Cincinnati and vicinity. Tho w'ork is 
of regular college grade; frequently the lectures given in the college 
are repeated at tho branches. Credit may be obtained for tho work 
done if the regular examinations are passed, but a special class of stu- 
dents is admitted, called “auditors,” who pay $5 a year and are not 
required to attend nor to take tho examinations. The university » 
also conducts evening classes in academic work. Regular courses 
are given like those given in the mornings at the university — mostly 
freshmen and sophomore work in subjects which are desired by older 
people. Students are admitted to these courses on exactly the same 
conditions as to the regular collego courses, though many special stu- 
dents are received in the classes. SpecialSTudents are encouraged to 
take their work in the evening as much as possible. The students in 
the evening classes are generally mature people who work in the city. 
There wero some 560 last year. The college of commerce also holds 
its classes in tho evening. It was taken over by tho university after 
it had been conducted for n number of years under the direction of the 
professor of economics of the university. With the development of 
these evening classes and the school of commerce, it is expected that 
the wbrk of the university will be gradually extended until there will 
be university classes from 8.30 in tho morning until 9.30 at night. 

' Wisconsin . — Local class work in Wisconsin is carried on through 
the various local centers. A steady increase is shown year by year 
ia the demand for a method of class instruction somewhat after the . v 
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plan of the original university extension. These courses are offered 
for credit or noncredit. The instructor, usually a specialist in some 
technical subject, meets his classes frequently, text study or a corre- 
sponding feature being combined with lectures or consultation. No 
prerequisite or examination is exacted other jthan preparation and 
ability to do the work, except for university credit or a certificate. 
During the post year 85 classes have been conducted in 29. cities, 
with an enrollment of 1,493. 

Instructors also met 509 pupils in continuation schools throughout 
the State. These classes were regular continuatior^lasses of local 
day or night schools and used correspondence-study texts.. There 
were 13 such classes. 


LOCAL CLASSES IN ENOIN EERI NO . 

. One of the most noticeable developments in the establishment of 
local classes throughout the country has been that in connection 
' with engineering work. Classes have been formed in shops and 
factories, and short courses offered at a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. , ( 

, Iowa * — Iowa State Collego began work this fall, and has already 

achieved excellent results. A painter’s short course, probably 
the first to be organized in the country, has an enrollment of % C0 men. 
A short course at Ames and a two years’ course also held at the 
college have started with satisfactory enrollment. Classes are being 
held at Cedar Rapids, and others aro being organized at Marshnll- 
town, Mason City, Charles City, and Waterloo. * Three men give 
their entire time to the extension work in engineering. 

Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania State College has entered upona 
systematic campaign of extending industrial education in cooperation 
with the Central . M. C. A. of Philadelphia. The college provides 
the lessons and the Y. M. C. A. secures an instructor who meets the 
group under his guidance weekly. These dosses arc held not only- 
in Philadelphia, but in otfefrr cities throughout the State. 

■ Kansas.—' The engineering work at the University of Kansas, 
handled directly by the school of engineering, has received a great 
impetus through the action of tho Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway in requiring members of their engineering staff to securo 
degrees in engineering as a condition of promotion. The officials 
of the road have agreed to hold the men who enroll with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas for extension work. 

Wisconsin. — At the University of Wisconsin. There is a corps 
of 18 instructors and professors devoting their entire time to engi- 
neering extension work. Of those, 11 are located at the university, 
conducting correspondence courses and preparing original texts, 
while the other 7 are located in the various industrial centers of the 
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p State. Each of these men has a certain district which he covers at 
regular intervals, giving personal assistance or conducting classes 
in the engineeryig subjects. . In the past five, years about 6,500 
students have received instruction in technical courses. Wherever 
possible, the students are organized into classes to secure the stimulus 
of class rivalry. Many of the classes have been in the shops, where 
"employers have fitted up classrooms and have given the men time 
from their regular work for the cluss meetings. In other cases the 
classes have met at any convenient center, such as the public school 
or library building. In six cities the extension division 1ms its own 
headquarters with offices and classrooms where many of the classes 
meet. 

Engineering classes which are doing notable work are held also 
by the Universities of Colorado, Minnesota, and Oregon, and by 
Montana State College. v 


Summary of heal clouts. 


1 University of Arkansas 


2. University, of California j 

3. University of Colorado 

4. Butler College (Iud.) ^ 

5. Earlham Coliego (Iud.) 1 

C Dos Moines College (Iowa) 1 

suy 

ISX) 

22 

7. Iowa State College 1 

107 

8 Iowa Stato Touchers College 

9 llnlvnntiy of Kansas •*. «■ . _ 

. 

10 University of Kentuckv 


w. 

Harvard University 

006 

737 

[ 

! « 400 

12. University of Minnesota 

“ 

13. University of Missouri 

11. Montana State College 

16. University of Nebraska 


16. Rutgers College (N. J.) 

1 

17. Adtfphl Collage (N..Y.) 

650 

I 


short courses In one in coring arc offered. 

Sinco July. 11U3, 23 classes formed; chiefly education 
and biLsiness courses, taught by volunteer faculty 
service. 

Instruction given by university faculty or accredited 
local instructor; classes conducted in engineering and 
lectures given for stationary engineers lu Denver. 

Regular clxss lectures and recitations. 

Chiefly lecture work among teachers; 2 courses are 
offered ; the course Is 20 weeks, 1 4 hours each week. 

AftemoOn and Saturday resident divisions. 

Pain tors’ short course; engineering short course at Ames; 
2-ycar vocational course at Amos. All organized this 
year. 

Educational centers are maintained within a reason- 
able rungo of Cedar Falls, where the teachers of the 
vkrinity are assembled Saturdays to roccivo instruc- 
tion in at least 3 hours of work from some member of 
dbe faculty, who Is sent to meet and manage the center. 

Grouped vocational studios arc offered to shop men, 
miners, and car k x;nters; work handled by regular 
staff. 

School for apprentices In engineering subjects* con- 
ducted under auspices of university in shops of Queen 
& Crescent Railway. Day classes with attendance 
required. 

Regular collage doss work; instructors from Harvard 
and neighboring Institutions. 

Taught by university faculty, members of extension 
staff, and teachers engaged from outside; conducted 
principally In Minneapolis^ Bp Paul, and Duluth. 

Extension lecture centers In various parts of State. 
Courses afe offered 'in education, engineering, Greek. 
English, Ocrrnan, njatbqmatlcs, music, theory and 
practice of art, and sociology. ■ 

Evening classes and Me lures held at several railway 
shops. “Work formerly done at the University of 
Montana, now moved to State College. 

Taught by university faculty or local instructors; super- 
intended by tba department students in engineering 
subjects; drawing and electricity at Omaha Y. M. C. A . 

Saturday and evening oourses are bold at th6 college 
and at various centers; these are financed from fees, 
and tlje instruction comes from the college faculty. 

Regular classes with all requirements of opllege work; 
no class meets less than 3d sessions of 1 hour each; au 
work taken for credit. 


Enroll- 

ment. 


Description. 
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VII. DEPARTMENTS OF DEBATING AND PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION. 

I? 

PACKAGE LIBRARIES. a 

t 

Departments of debating and public discussion have been organ- 
ized in 21 institutions. More than half of these prepare and distribute 
package libraries. The work in many cases is concerned with estab- 
lishing and conducting debating leagues among the high schools of 
the State. 

University of California. — From the beginning of its work, in July, 
1013, until December 31, 1913, the bureau of public discussion of the 
University of California served 132 communities and 205 individuals: 
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214 bibliographies and 97 briefs were sent out; the number of miscel- 
laneous services Timounted to 53. Women's dubs, high schools, 
parent-teacher associations, and clubs were served, and four classes 
organized for study. A discussion center was organized, and four 
lecture courses were placed. 

’ College of Hawaii . — At the College of Hawaii traveling libraries were 
oiganized in November, 1911, with the cooperation of the department 
of public instruction. The library circuits cover the large rural com- 
munities,. and the material in the libraries is largely agricultural. A, 
library remains in a region a month or longer, the school principal 
lending books to teachers, pupils, and others. Each library consists of 
about 25 books. The department of public instruction pays trans- 
portation charges. It is estimated that 400 traveling libraries, about 
50 packages to individuals, and afcout 250 letteifc of information were 
sent out during 1912 - 13 ; 14 localities ut ilized the packages. 

Indiana University .^- At the Indiana University assistance was 
given to six high schools. Bibliographies and study-club outlines are 
prepared by the department. 

University of Kansas . — The department of the University of Kansas 
is known as the Kansas high school debating league. The league is 
practically self-supporting. The following bulletins have been issued ^ 
in the debating series: (1) Training for debating, May, 1910; an- 
noun cements of the Kansas high school debating league for 1910-11; 

(2) for 1911-12; (3) for 1912-13; and a bulletin on The Recalf, and' 
announcements of the Kansas high school debating league for 1913-14. 

The department prepares bibliographies and study outlines, and pub- 
lications are granted free to persons outside the State, as well as to 
citizens of the State. ~ 

The University of Kansas has sent out since thb organization of 
this department 4,737 package libraries and 2,369 packages. From 
January 1 to June 1, 1913, it sent out 2,368 packages. These pack- 
ages contained clippings, magazine articles, and Government pam- 
phlets. The material was sent into all but four counties of the State. 

The borrower is supposed to pay the postage both ways. 

Ottawa UniversUy {Kansas ). — The extension work done at Ottawa 
University is centered in the department of debating and discussion. 

One person is employed and about 50 high schools are served. The 
department expends S50 for books and periodicals. Publications 
are granted free of charge ^citizens of the State and to persons 
outside. In connection with its department of debating and public 
discussion, the University of Ottawa prepared package libraries 
consisting of books and pamphlets bearing on a given question for 
* debate; 50 packages were sent out during the last year, on 20 differ- 
ent subjects. Transportation is paid one way and packages are lent 
outside of the State. 
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University of Minnesota. — The department of the University of 
Minnesota is “not separate.” Two persons arejanployed part time, 
and the cost of the department is $550. Annual bulletins are issued. 
The titles of those published up to date are: Annual Bulletin of 
High School Debating Leagues, a^d Debate and Public Discussion. 

Mississippi , Ohio , and New Jersey. — Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College,* Ohio University, and Rutgers College each em- 
ploy two persons in their respective departments. At Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College the department prepares bibliog- 
raphies and study outlines. Publications are supplied free of charge 
both to the citizens of the State and to persons outside. The annual 
cost of the department at Ohio University is $^600. 

University of North Carolina. — The work at the University of North 
Carolina is proving to bo the most helpful phase of extension work of 
the university. One person is employed in the department, the 
expense of which is $750, apportioned as follows': $250 for bookstand 
periodicals and $500 for office force. Two bulletins are issued 
yearly. Bibliographies and study outlines are prepared and pub- 
lications are sent to the citizens of the State, who must pay transpor- 
tation. The University of North Carolina sent outl263 packages on 
150 subjects, and 300 letters of information. The packages contained 
books, periodicals, apd pamphlets, and the borrowers paid the postage 
both ways. 

North Dakota Agricultural College.— kt North Dakota Agricultural 
College the department of debating and public discussion employs 
one assistant and several student assistants; 450 package libraries 
were sent to people in the State, containing 10,000 articles; 170 
communities were served by the department. 

University of Oklahoma. — The University of Oklahoma has a 
department of dobating and public discussion winch, employs four 
persons. The annual cost of the department i 3 $3,500, of which 
$100 is apportioned for books and periodicals. The department 
issues 10 bulletins ft year. The titles of those published to date are: 
The Income Tax, and The Initiative and Referendum. Bibli- 
ographies and study outlines are proparod. Publications are fur- 
nished free to the citizens of the State. ( 

University of Oregon . — One instructor is employed in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, which issues’ annual bulletins. The title of the 
bulletin is Oregon High School Defeating League. Bibliographies 
and stucJjKJlub outlines are prepared, and publications are sup- 
plied freo. Nearly all the package library work of the University 
of Oregon is done through the Oregon library commission at Salem. 
The university occasionally furnishes correspondence students with 
reference books, and sends out reference books to accompany study 
-outlines. 
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University of Texas . — The estimated annual cost of the department 
of debating and public discussion at tho University of Texas is 
$5,350. The department issues bulletins, prepares bibliographies 
and study outlines, and supplies publications free of charge within 
the State. The Dobating and Declamation League of Texas Schools 
has been organized, and it is* tho hope of tho division to assist in 
developing tho school as a social conter through wliich the com- 
munity may boc-omo better informed. 

University of Utah . — The University of Utah has a dep^ptment 
of debating and public discussion which issues yearly -bulletins and 
prepares bibliograpliies and package libraries, 22 packages being 
sqnt out last year to organizations and 3 to individuals. Packages 
are lent outsido of tho State. 

University of Washington. — The department at the University of 
Washington employs two persons and expends $2,700, of which 
$1,920 goes for tho office force and $150 for books and periodicals. 

The following bulletins havo beon published: State Roads, Recall 
of Judges, Single Tax, and Manual of Debaters. department 

prepares bibliograpliies and study outlines and Httpies citizens of 
tho State with its publications free of charge. The University of 
Washington extension division sends out package libraries in con- 
nection with tho University library. About 150 packages were 
sent out on 12 subjocts, and 100 high schools were aided with about 
1,700 articles. 

University of -Wisconsin. — At tho University of Wisconsin eight 
persons are employed in the department of ^debating and public 
discussion. Bulletins are issued, bibliographies and study outlines 
are prepared, and publications aro supplied gratis in the State. To 
persons outside the State publications are sent 'at about cost. The 
department has about 310* volumes in its library and has a clearing 
house for periodical literature. Besides tho large number of maga- 
zines and other periodicals which it regularly receives, it has free 
access to the legislative reference department, the State historical 
library, the university library, and the city library. The Wisconsin 
free library commission and those in charge of the different libraries 
cooperato generously in this work. A Rst of the bulle tins published 
by the department will be found under the title “Publications.” > 

During the year 1912-13, .2,829 package libraries were lent, upon * 
1,030 different subjects. These went to 347 different localities. 

The package libraries are made up of books, pamphlets, newspaper 
and magazine clippings. Each library averages 'about 40 articles; 
10,390 package libraries have been sent out by the department sinoe 
it was organized in 1907. - 
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Societies and institution^ to which package libraries were loaned by the University of 

^ Wisconsin . J 




(July I, lfl2, to June 30, 1913.) 


1. Societies. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
A. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9 . 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
13. 
lft. 
17. 
IK 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24. 
23. 
2ft. 

27. 

28. 
20 . 
80. 

31 . 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
3ft. 
37. 


Am. Soc. of Equity 

Authors’ clubs 

Beavers 

Boys’ chibs 

Boy Scouts 

Camp Fire Girls 

C. O. Odd Fellows 

Churches 

Coop, organizations 

Daughters American Revo 

hition 

Epworth Leagues 

Grand Army Republic 

ntrl«’rhih. 


Girls’ chibs 

X nights of Columbus 

Knights Templars 

MenVoiubs 

Missionary societies 

M. W.I.C 

Mothers’ clubs, i 

Parents’ association 

Prohibition club 

Rural schools 

Sunday chibs 

Social centers. 

Suffrage associations 

Teachers’ organizations 

Temperance organizations.. 

Women’sclubs 

W.C. T. Unions 

Working rlrls’ chihs 

Y. M.C. Association 

Y. M. Sodality League 

Y. P. Association 

Y . P. Baptist Union 

Y. P. Christian Union 

Y. P.8.C 

Y. P. Union..* 

Total 


I 


Num- 

ber. 

Pack- 

ages. 

1 

:! a 

1 

1 

i / II. Educational uwhiu/iorw. , 
; 1. Academics, colleges 1 1 

1 

9 

3 ! 

2. County agric. and normal. i 

0 1 

1 3. High schools : 

2 

2 

! 4. Normal schools v 1 

2 

0 j 

j 5. Elementary schools. .. 

1 

1 ! 

6. Rural schools < 

3 

3 

7. State graded schools.. j 

16 

24 

! 6. University of Wisconsin. . 

1 

2 

9. Miscellaneous: j 

4 

4 

0 . Catholic School . . . 
6. Deaf School ... 

3 

4 1 

e. Jlillsidc Home 

1 

3 

1 , 

d. Wis. Library School. 

5 j 

e. Military Trade School . . 

3 

1 

3 1 

/. Stout Institute 1 

37 

ft5 

Total 

4 

1 

. ?! 

III. Misce t la nenus . j 

2 

1 

. ?i 

• 1. Articles for publication L 

1 

1 

2. Business 

30 

71 l 

t 3. ('orresuobdence stnd\ . ! 

4. Officiate 

1 

4 i! 

23 

51 I 

5. Personal information 

4 

6 !; 

6. Public addresses 

23 

1 

" [' 
> i! 

5 1 

TotAl * 

KXl 

4 

1 

* * Summary. 

1 

1 

1. Societies 

1 

il! 

11. Educational iustilui ions ... . 1 

i 

1 

III. Miscellaneous ■ 

1 

iji 

Total 

i- 

’ 1 -i 

No mums.. v 

1 

3 : 

1 


IV I.ihr-orW 

305 

4 736 ;; 



;esV)on 


Num- 

ber. 

Pack- 

ages. 

2( 

1 

1 

; 1st 

i 16 

; .56 

214 

1,457 

l 

.56 

S 

1 15 

I in 

31 

06 

1 

1 29 

I 

1 

1 4 

1 

1 

, 2 

1 

11 

* 310 

l.ttdt 

>4 

2S 

IS 

(1 

4S 

25- j 

40 

21 1 

36 

93 1 

\*2 

305 

736 

340 

i.onct 

03 

. 182 

1 

2,821 

. 6 ! 

8 

93 

177 


, 1 Tttl Plages borrowed ^Wisconsin, but used in other States. 

Summon/. 

t. Number of package libraries lent , 9 fi9Q 

_n. Subjects upon which libraries were lent f 25 

m. LooallUea where libraries were lent 1 ’ S! 

IV. Inquiries answered by letters j "12 

Subjects on which the greatest number of package libraries were lent. 


Subjects. 


1. Woman suffrage r. , 

2. ; WMoonsln (educational, Governmental, his tor leal, in d ust r ialV leclsi a 1 1 v e ) 

3. Income tax . 


4 . 

KTarffT. r*;. 

4. Schools aa social centers • 

7. Commission govenuMOi *’• 

8. Election of Senators * U ' 

9. OdnavnUan.^ i*** T ‘' 

10. CJrlo improvement | ’ 

11. Government ownership of raUroada. * ' . 

1* Faroelpott 

18. Panama Canal 

14. Tubwoukala. x 




■x 



1912-13 

1911-12 

132 

215 

127 

84 

124 

104 

* 78 

05 

Cl 

33 

49 

3ft 

48 

103 

46 

35 

42 

44 

39 

33 

V 38 ; 

26 

^ 37 

67 

3ft 

32 

28 

11 

2ft 

22 

2ft 

18 

24 

14 
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Subject* on which the greatest nutnber of pachagf librarie » were lent— Continued. f 

. • ‘ £/ 


Subject*. 


18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


Trusts and corporations 

Industrial education 

Prison reform 

Recall 

Child labor 

Philippine independence 

Capital punishment 

International peace 

Minimum wage 

Playgrounds. . ...... ......... 

Single six -year term for President. , 

Municipal ownership 

Aerial navigation r 

Negro problem 

Recall of Judges 

Socialism 

Women's club procmms 

Rural schools 

Helen Keller 

Single tax .< 

Bird protection 

Modern education 

Boy Scouts ... M 

Domestic teime* in schools 

Juvenile cmns 

English history 

Panama Van af fori i Heat ion 

Thomas Edison 

Panama Canal tolls 

Open-air schools 

Motion pictures 

Luther Burbank 

Pane fourth 

Initiative and referendum 


1912-13 1911-12 


23 

43 

21 

. 19 

21 

15 

20 

31 

19 

22 

18 

6 

17 

29 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

1 

15 

26 

15 

12 

15 

7 

15 

42 

15 

10 

14 

1 

13 

22 

13 

6 

13 

•9 

13 

5 

13 

5 

12 

13 

12 

10 

12 

13 

12 

2 

12 

5 

n 

2 

u 

2 

10 

9 

10 

3 

10 

6 

9 

3 

34 

65 




^ , VIII. GENERAL WELFARE WORK. 

‘ General welfare work is so varied in character and is carried on by 
diff^rentrcolleges and universities in such number and variety of ways 
thtfl classification is difficult. Various phases of the work — as the 
work for municipalities, civic and social center development, health 
instruction, and child welfare — are grouped here and discussed as a\ 
whole in connection with each institution, regardless of whether or 
not they are under one general management. In actual work, it is 
important that each phase of welfare activity should have its own 
organization and head, and that the various suborganizations should 
be responsible to the head of the main department. In this way, 
the union of forces so necessary in welfare campaigns may be assured, 
possibilities of a duplication of work may be lessened. 

In general it may be said that the welfare work of university exten- 
sion is based upon the theory that there is a large field of human 
interests, specifically social in their nature, which is not covered by : 
any other public educational agency. Such interests are those of 
health, municipal affairs, a public forum under the control of the 
public and supported by public taxes, the music interests of a com-" 
munity, the promotion of the economic prosperity of the small town 
%hich can not hire a professional expert in development and other- 
wise “hath no helper.” Many other topics might be mentioned, but 
these are typical and are the mere easily organised and directed. C 
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Arizona. Lectures on civic adornment are given at the University 
of Arizona, and a public health campaign has been started. 

California. The University .of California has issued a bulletin 
making preliminary announcement of the bureau of municipal refer- 
ence, with a secretary in charge, which is to placo at the disposal of 
th^cities of the State every resource of the university which may 
bepof aid in raising their standard of government. A municipal 
reference library is being collected. Experts on municipal matters 
i#ill consult with city officials through the offices of this bureau. 

Colorado . — At the University of Colorado there is a luunicipal 
reference bureau, not yet fully organized, but prepared to answer 
inquiries on problems of local government and to make investigations 
and reports upon specific subjects. The university publishes bulle- 
tins on municipal subjects, drafts, ordinances and regulations, co- 
operates with public officials, and offers inst/uction and assistance 
on public health problems. Lecturers on civic subjects are sent out, 
and a State municipal conference will bo held. Although there is no 
bureau of social center development, this work is undertaken through 
bulletins, consultations by mail, and field service. No legal provision 
-Mas been made for the use. of the public school buildings for free dis- 
cussion of public Questions. A courso is given in playground or 
recreation development, and crusades or campaigns in the interest of 
public health are promoted. 

Indiana. Indiana University responds to any inquiries concerning, 
matters relating to food, hygiene, and sanitation, to discoveries 
- affecting the prevention and cure of diseases, to economic, political, 
and social questions, to problems of general and special education, 
to conservation of resources, highways, municipal problems, civic 
improvement, and to music and art. The university has a municipal 
reference bureau which is conducted in connection with the State 
legislative and administrative reference bureau. Material is gathered 
on municipal and State questions; Government reports, charters, 
and other city government matter are collected.. Inquiries frord 
public officials and other citizens are answered, and the bureau is 
prepared to draft ordinances. Lecturers on civic subjects are sent 
out, and courses of instruction for city officials on municipal govern- 
ment are offered. In cooperation with the State library, provision 
» to be made for the establishment of a municipal reference library 
for the use of all the citizens of the State, but especially of inunicipal 
officials. 

Iowa. Iowa State College prepares exhibit* on health and other 
subjects, conducts community institutes for the purpose of discussing 
i 1 health topics and regulation of city milk supply, conducts 
haby heal h contests, and organizes bojB’ and girls’ clubs for study 
recreation. Loo^ities . pay the traveling expenses erf *h » s e 
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conducting the institutes. Through juvenile club and garden work, 
and home economics for women, the college assists in town and 
city betterment. Work is done along the line of social-center 
development. Bulletins are issued, consultation is offered by. , 
mail, and field service for investigation and conference is furnished. 
There is a special course offered in community organization, and 
a special instructor is sent to visit localities and help organize social- 
center work. Suggestions and programs for the general use of 
civic holidays and festival celebrations are furnished, and in some 
cases, speakers. Special campaigns are conducted on such subjects 
as tuberculosis, sanitary milk, animal diseases, and insect p© 9 ts. 
It is permissible to use the public schoolliouses for free* public 
discussion. The college has a municipal reference bureau in process . 
of development/ Svliich is planning to fulfill the various activities 
of such an organization. 

Kansas , — The work of the municipal reference bureau is considered 
the most helpful phase of extension work at the university of Kansas. 
The.head of tho municipal reference bureau is the secretary treasurer 
of the League of Kansas Municipalities, which is composed of 85 
of the cities and towns of Kansas. The bureau gathers information 
necessary to answer questions on municipal matters, make special 
investigations and reports, draft ordinances, and send out experts 
for advice and consultation. Lectures aro offered on civic subjects, 
and a course on municipal government. Bulletins are issued and 
distributed. A bureau of social-center development has been estab- 
lished. The work is carried on through the departments of public 
speaking and political science. Legal provision has been made for 
the use of public' schools for free public discussion. 

Massachusetts . — Although Clark University, at Worcester, has 
no organized extension courses, it does extensive welfare work. 
•v^^-Subnormal children not only from the Worcester schools, but, also 
from a distance, are tested, and practical suggestions are made for 
their regimen and education. Hundreds of letters in regard to 
individual children are answered yearly. Nearly everything in the 
pedagogical museum, tho content of which is valued at about $12,000, 
is freely lent to local teachers. A scoro of very specific researches 
into local social conditions have been made. An information depart- 
ment on child-welfare institutions where knowledge may be gained 
of over 100 types of these institutions is maintained at con- 
siderable expense. The university also participates in exhibits 
and organizes conferences, open to the public, at which the best 
possible experts are brought together. Very successful campaigns 
against flies and mosquitoes, and others of similar order, have been 
conducted during successive summers. Campaigns for the conserva- 
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tion of toads and the improvement of' vacant lots have met with 
much favor, enlisting' the school children, from the lower grades 
up through the high school. 

Michigan. The University of Michigan through the municipal 
and sanitary work of the engineering and medical departments 
assists in civic bettefment. The university offers instruction and 
prepares exhibits on health and other municipal subjects, offers 
consultation by mail, issues bulletins, furnishes field service for 
investigations and conferences, and conducts public-health cam- 
paigns. 

Olivet College assists in public-welfare work by the promotion of 
interest in such questions as water, milk, pure food, sewage, public 
health, and child study. 

Minnesota.— At the University of Minnesota the municipal 
reference bureau is in the process of organization. Charters, ordi-’ 
nances, and reports are collected, questions answered; there is 
cooperation with public officials, and experts and lecturers on civic 
questions are sent out. Connection is made and assistance given 
to municipalities through a league of municipalities. Although 
there is no bureau of social-center development, a person is employed 
as adviser to assist in this work; bulletins are issued, consultation 
offered through correspondence, and field service is furnished. 

-Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 
prepares exhibits at faira on health and kindred subjects,* conducts 
community institutes dealing with the regulation of water and milk 
supply, and with the disposal of sewage, and contributes to campaigns 
in the interest of public health. 

Missouri. The directors of the school of soci&l eronomv and the 
head worker of the social-service department connected with Wash- 
ington University Hospital perform the social-welfare work of that 
institution. Instruction and assistance are given in public-health 
problems, and exhibits are prepared. 

New Jersey. Rutgers College offers instruction, assistance, and 
campaigns in the interest of pulf^health, and also plans and sug- 
gestions for playground equipment. Provision has been made by 
legislative enactment for the use of public-school buildings for 
public discussion. 


* 


North Dakota.— The University of North Dakota has two public- 
health exhibits. Public-health and social-welfarq, institutes aro hold 
ftt a cost of $175 for a two-day institute. Assistance is givon to 
cities and towns through bulletins, advice, field service* and through 

a course, in playground dr recreation leadership. ‘ * 

O'hio.—A.t Ohio University the work of the bureau of social-conter 
development is in the hands of a faculty commitee, and lectures are 
pven by faculty members under .the auspices of the Men and Reli- 
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gion Forward Movement. Field service is furnished for investigation 
and conferences. Legal enactment provides for the use of public- 
school buddings for free public discussion. Special campaigns are 
conducted in the interest of public health. 

Public-welfare work done by the University of Cincinnati is very 
extensive. Every department and school of the university exists 
for the purpose of serving the people of the city and community, as 
well as for the intramural service to resident students. The depart- 
ment of social scienco is in close touch with the various charity 
organizations, settlements, etc., of the city, and has* organized a 
councU of charities, intended to be a sort of clearing house, and also 
conducts a “confidential exchange.” An antituberculosis league 
votes its energies not only to relief but also to prevention, under ^ 
supervision of the faculty of the medical college, which 'also 
serves in the hospitals and cooperates with the health board, the 
students doing much of its laboratory work; also. employs clinical 
instructors, who carry on a number of public dispensaries, w r hich 
treat some ‘20;GOO biases a year. Various branch clinics are held in 
different parts of the city, where milk is dispensed, and physicians 
and nurses instruct mothers how to feed and care for their children. 
A fund has been raised for free ice and for pure milk at a minimum 
price. On tho university grounds is a model home garden, and 
instructors are employed jointly by tho board of education and tho 
university to instruct teachers to supervise school gardens in connec- 
tion with schools and children’s gardens in vacant lots. About one 
hundred teachers are at work in this way. A school garden fair is 
held at the, university. ^ 

The department of psychology conducts a laboratory lor' the 
investigation of ^defective and retarded children discovered in the 
public schools. A special school for defectives and another for 
retarded or over-age children have been established as results of 
this work. The professor of psychology has laid plans for a psycho- 
logical, educational, physical, and economic study of the children 
apprying at tho superintendent’s office for permission to leave school 
and go to work. Tho teachers’ college cooperates with a kindergarten 
training school and its department of household economics. The 
department of physical education does cooperative work with 
similar departments in tho public schools and gives assistance in 
the development of playgrounds and playground instruction, oigan- 
izing school contents held upon the university athletic field. The 
department of political science has rooms in City Hall, beside the 
city council, for a municipal reference library, which receives an 
appropriation of $5,000 and does the usual work of such a library. 
Two persons in charge give entire time to this work. Professors 
and instructors in the political science department and the advanced ' 
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or graduato students do a great deal of the work. Whilo not con- 
nected with tho university, tho legislative reference bureau of the 
State of Ohio was organized under its auspices. A university pro- 
cessor was called to'Columbus U 4 organize this bureau and still lias 
- the direction of it. 

At Miami University _the social-welfare work is undertaken in 
connection with tho department of sociology, and is promoted 
through playground associations, health exhibits, and a reading- 
room social center. The municipal reference bureau is in embryo. 
Information bearing on problems of local government is collected/ 
inquiries are answered, and lecturers on civic subjects are sent out. 

Oklahoma .— At tho University of Oklahoma this phase of work is 
in tho process of development. Instruction and assistance arc 
offored in public-health questions and exhibits are prepared on 
health subjects. City and town promotion is aided through lectures 
and bulletins. Field servico and consultation by mail are' offered to 
citizens interested in social center development and at the univer- 
sity in community organization or social-center dovolopmcntr^Thc 
. use of school buildings for public discussion has not been legalized. 

Oregon. The University of Oregon has established a bureau of 
social-center development with an adviser or secretary to promote 
and assist in social-center work. Consultation is offered by mail, 
and field service is furnished for investigations and conferences! 
Legislative enactment has provided for the use of school buildings 
for freo public discussion. 

u ■ The committeo on cooperation in civic affairs takes charge of tho 
welfare worl^ at Rood College. Courses in civic betterment and 
exhibits aro offered. I 11 May, 1913, a three-day .conference on tho 
^pnsqrvation of human lifo was held. All meetings and exhibits are 
open to the public. Such subjects as parks and playgrounds, condi- 
tions of labor, rural and city lifo problems, school and personal 
hygiene, puro wator, 'food, and drugs wore treated. Extension 
course is arranged for the civic progress circles of Oregon, consisting 
of 12 lectured on Government- and political problems by the pro- 
fessor of economics arid sociology. Tho lectures aro followed by 
conferoncos or. discussion'. Other courses compriso a lecture on 
hygiene and morals and primarily for new voters a courso of six 
lectures on “The voter and tho city of Portland.” These lectures , 
are illustrated aud, treat municipal topics. 

Pennsylvania . — At Pennsylvania State College the welfare work 
- cons ists in cooperation with city officials, offering assistance in tho 
Solution of market problems, food supply, lighting, sanitation, pure 
food, community improvements, etc. Experts and specialists lec- 
ture and advise. . 
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At the University of Pittsburgh tho welfare work is undertaken 
in connection with the school of economics. The univorsity has a 
course in playground or recreation leadership; plans and suggestions 
are furnished for playground equipment. Through lectures and 
advice assistance is given citizens interested in social-center ^^ol- 
opment. Exhibits axe prepared on health and other subjects, and 
some. work is done along tho line of community institutes. 

Rhode Island . — Rhode Island State College assists in town and city 
improvement through lectures and cooperation with t-hoTjeaguo of 
Improvement Societies in Rhode Island. 

Tennessee. — At Fisk University extension work is famed on in 
connection with the national league on urban conditions among 
negroes, and tho work is administered tl trough the department of 
social science. Tho university has a social center in , cooperation 
with another institution. Lines of instruction are developing. The- 
$1,300 used to run tho social-center* house this year was raised inde- 
pendently of tho university budget. 

Texas. — Tho University of Texas extension department is planning 
welfare work through its various i^isions, namely, public welfare, 
homo welfare, public lectures, and child welfaro. The division of 
public welfare offers its services to tho peoplo of tho State throffgh 
lectures, field sendee, expert advice, exliibits, bulletins, and corre- 
spondence. Social-center development is promoted through the ilivi- 
sion of information and exhibits. 

Washington . — Tho foundation for a bureau of social-center devel- 
opment lias been laid at tho University of Washington; consultation 
by mail is furnished ami field scrvico is offered for investigation and 
conferences. A bulletin on tho social and civic center has been issued. , 
Under tho department of community service a bureau of municipal 
and legislative reference is maintained with a compet^t man in 
ehargo. Its work is to assemble accurate data on all questions with 
which the legislators and administrative officials of tho State have 
to deal and to supply this information, digested and systematized, 
when it is needed. Puring tho legislative session, by request of the 
legislature, the chief of tho bureau is at tho capitol to assist in 4 the 
preparation of measures. His office at the university is open to public 
officials, State and mucinipal, at all times. 

14 T uTOTwin.— For this work five bureaus have been organized in 
the welfare department of tho University of Wisconsin: The munici- 
pal reference bureau, tho civic and social center bureau, the health 
instruction bureau, the bureau of community music, and the bureau 
of visual instruction. 

The municipal reference bureau serves as a bureau of information 
for the city officials of the State and for citizens interested in the 
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solution of municipal problems. It Collects data and information 
on all subjects of municipal government — pavements, sewers, water- 
works, street lighting, dust prevention, garbage collections, sanita- 
tion, etc. — and makes this information available to those who can 
utilize it. It collects city ordinances and reports anti is prepared 
to give advice and information; to draft and submit model ordinances 
on the various subjects of municipal regulation, such as tho censor- 
ship of moving-picture films, building codes, and tho handling and 
sale of milk. It answers inquiries and makes special investigations 
. ■ and reports for specific subjects, such as commission government, 
the city-manager, plan, municipal fire insurance, and uniform ac- 
counting, and publishes these in reference bulletins. * 

In addition to serving as a bureau of information, it acts as a 
. clearing house or reference department in bringing tho specialist and 
experts of the State into cooperation with local officials in an effort 
Hto make local government more efficient. To this end it cooperates 
with the various commissions at tho eapitol, the public utility com- 
mission, the tax commission, and tho board of health, andwiththe 
various departments of the university, the engineering department, 
law department, etc. In this way it is able to placo at tho disposal 
of the city official the advice and opinion of experts on practically 
every problem with which he is confronted. Where personal invos-' 
tigations or examinations upon the ground aro necessary, iho bureau, 
through tho civil engineering department of iho oxteiisi^ division^ 
B able to send out a municipal and sanitary engineer toinako file 
necessary survey. Thus, if a small city is planning to install a water 
system and calls upon tho bureau for assistance, it can send out an 
hydraulic engineer, to give advice' and work out tho best possible 
solution of the problem. 

■ The civic and social cent^p bureau is devoted to developing and 
improving tho life of the community by making the schoolhouses 
centers where the people can meet together to discuss their common 
problems and promote a community conscience upon public ques- 
tions, as well as develop a feeling of social unity through acquaintance 
and fellowship. \ 

The recognition, practically universal, that . the. public’s school- 
houses and 'grounds may, should, and are to be fu^y used as com- 
munity centers for adults and youth, as well as for \ihildreri, is* tho 
reason for this bureau; to furnish to thp State specific information, 
assistance, and expert advice upon how the full value of this existing 
public equipment may be conserved is its work. At the session of 
the legislature following the establishment of this bureap, the basic 
provision for Statewide social center development wa& embodied 
iff the law which directs school boards to make provision, without 
charge and without interference,, for the convenient use pf school- 
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houses as community forums wherever the proper organization of the 
citizenship is formed for this use. In th& first two years of this 
bureau’s service, about 100 per cent increase was made in the use of 
schoolhouses throughout the State, as polling places, civic forums, 
lecture centers, branch public libraries, and recreation pla^es< In 
September, 1913, a uniform plan of organization and a season's pro- 
gram of community meetings, issued by this bureau, -was adopted in 
139 communities in various parts «f the State. In this program, 
whirl) is supplemented by the furnishing of material for eath meeting, 
is a series of festival celobrations, Halloween,, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and, other holiday suggestions; a series of meetings upon na- 
tional topics of present interest; a series of meetings fop* the consid- 
eration of tho constitutional amendments upon which the peopled 
^Wisconsin are to voto at tho next election; and a series of meetings 
dovoted to local community problems. Prominent in. this last series 
is the consideration by the' people in each community of their own 
sucial center opportunities and the economy of engaging a responsible 
civic secretary >nd otherwise providing for those uses of the com-* 
munity building which can not be had without increased public 
investment. 

■ The health instruction buroau is devoted to the dissemination of 
iitformation as to matters of public and personal health, in the 
belief that what is needed chiefly in a matter which touches people 
so intimately and vitally as health is information to displace igno- 
ranco. / ■ 

Traveling exhibits have been gathered and are displayed at insti- 
tutes, fairs, conventions, schools, libraries, etc. General and utili- 
tarian information is offered through easily comprehended charts, 
models, photographs, cartoons, catch phrases, storeopticon, and cine- 
matograph. Bulletins on infant mortality and care of the baby, 
preventable disease in general, rural hygiene, insanity and con- 
tributory diseases are in course of preparation. This program will 
be extended as rapidly as means permit. Nearly one-half of all Wis- 
consin newspapers have requested and are being furnished with a 
Weekly Press Bulletin service on questions of personal and public 
hygiene. Popuhwulecturds are given as ' a part of general lecture 
courses or mdepondently. Through 'the correspondence-study de- 
0 partment, courses for mothers upon care of children, and-for health 
officers upon principles and practices of sanitation, are offered. Cor- 
respondence is “conducted upon general and personal problems. 
This bureau cooperates with civic, technical, and educational organi- 
zations, and public officials, etc., in investigations, conferences, edu- 
cational campaigns, etc. Briefly, an attempt is made to give the 
general public, in. practical form, that information upon which 
personal and public health depends. * 
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The bureau of community music proceeds on the theory (hat every 
copununity has lying waste musical talent* which only awaits de- 
velopment, and that nothing so promotes a sense of social fellowship, 
so appeals to the best in individuals, as music. A method of social 
expression, which from the earliest human groupings has played so 
great a part in Social’ development, can not be neglected in any scheme 
for promoting the general welfare. That its power still ^remains is 
shown by music's hold on folk who have cultivated this cultural 
activity, such as the Welsh, the Germans, and* the Scandinavians. 

The bureau of community music endeavors, hx the first place, to 
spread tfie use of music throughout the State. This work is pri- 
marily group or class stimulation; and organization in the second 
place is to reach the indrvidu&l. This is done through correspondence 
courses in music, dealing with the history of music, appreciation, 
technical courses in harmohy, public school music, and means of 
directing community music. Up to -the present time it has been the 
chief endeavor of the bureau to make the people of the State ac- 
quainted with their new opportunity. To this end, addresses have 
been given throughout the State, articles on community music are 
published in magazines and newspapers, and a bulletin is issued. A 
pamphlet of 18 songs has been prepared, which will be put out by a 
half-dozen publishers, of music, with a view to having the songs used 
throughout the United States. Community choruses have been 
organized in several cities in the State. 

Although the extension division, for several years, has been leading 
lafitem slides, moving-picture films, and other illustrative material 
to schools and other organizations, it is only recently that a buxeau 
of visual instruction has been organized and a man put at its head v 
* The purposes of this bureau are: (a) To make a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of all the various materials that may legitimately be 
employed in illustrative teaching, or in instruction through the 
medium of the eye; and (J) to devise and organize plans for placing 
such illustrative material within easy and constaut reach of all 
the schools and other social organizations of the State. 

The plans already formulated involve the following features: 

1* The accumulation of a very carefully selected library of educa- 
tional lantern slides .to be lent to the schools of the State for use in 
connection with the regular class work of the schools* These slides 
will, to some extent, be purchased wherever available; but for the 
most part will be made in the department, which is being fitted up 
with all the appliances and materials necessary for the best results 
in this line. * 

v 2. It is recognized that the motion piotui^e, which has thus far been 
a metas primarily of entertainment and amusement, has vast educa- 
tional inabilities, and should ba.hrQuyfr t into regnl ar use in all 
"departments of scnooi wo^ from tte g^ea to'&fr umveraity*"^ TPo* 
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that end there is being secured* a collection of educational films to 
lend to schools and social centers throughout the State wherever 
provision in the way of machines, etc., is made for the profitable use 
of such films. 

The bureau will keep in close touch with such communities, and 
stands ready to render every assistance, both by correspondence and 
by personal visits, Xo the end of securing the most thorough and 
efficient organization of this new line of work in the schools which 
undertake it. * 

3. Recognizing that to entertain the people properly is one of the 
most important functions .of modem education, it is proposed to 
provide for free use throughout the State sets of slides and films 
on somewhat popular subjects, and with manuscript readings and 
lectures, “travelogues,” suitable* for more or less formal evening 
meetings, where all the people of a coffimunity or center can meet for 
enjoyment, recreation, and profit. 

4. In addition to the foregoing, this bureau will serve as a clearing 
house and a source of information concerning all other sorts of material 
properly coming within its scope, such as pictures, plates, cabinet 
collations, microscope slides, working material in the various 
sciences, etc., the aim being to serve the schools and the people as 
fully and efficiently as possible, together with that very distinct 
economy that must attend upon and result from a carefully conducted 
centralized organization. 

Moreover, the welfare department is 4 e voting its energies to the 
development of other welfare fields, which are not yet so definitely 
limited. For example, the struggle bom of recent commercial and 
industrial expansion in a new country like America presses with 
peculiar stress upon the smaller communities. On the economic 
welfare of these communities depends ultimately much of the social, 
religious, and educational welfare. Therefore, .the secretary of this 
department devotes as much of his time as possible t^he problems 
of community development. Everywhere it is called for. 

All of these 'bureaus have been combined in the presentation of 
truth upon one or two topics in what are called community institutes, 
social service institutes, and welfare exhibits. The former three 
or four day meetings at high pressure to bring to a focus the commu- 
nity consciousness upon its most pressing problems. The endeavor is 
to fit the program for this institute to two or three of the most pressing 
problems of a community, and produce such a vivid impression that 
permanent results may be seen in the community itself taking up 
active measures for the solution of its problems undet the inspiration 
and suggestion of experts furnished by the extension division. 

The social service institute is adapted to work in the larger cities 
. where specifically social service training is demanded, such aa training 
for service in connection^ th the relief of poverty, social service in 
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hospitals, and the treatment of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and its prevention. 

The community exhibit is intended to emphasize but one topic, such 
as health. Tho programs center about an exhibit which is devoted 
to one topic alone. Addresses are supplemented by explanation of 
the exhibit, working models, stereopticon lectures, and moving pic- 
tures. 

The college of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, through 
the department of agricultural economics, seeks to serve rural 
Wisconsin by furnishing information relative to farmhouse conven- 
iences, such as running water in the kitchen and power appliances 
m the home. By bulletins, personal letters, and State-wido lectures, 
rural communities are encouraged to develop neighborhood clubs, 
women’s clubs, and farmers’ clubs; and rural churches are advised 
in regard- to meeting the community social needs. Buildups for 
social purposes in the country are promoted where needed. /Confer- 
ences on rural life problems are aided and rural surveys of social con- 
ditions are directed. 

The following institutions promote the growth and use of the dis- 
trict school libraries by adults as well as by children: Colorado 
Agricultural College, Iowa State College, Rutgers College, Reed Col- 
lege, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, the University 
of Texas, and the University of Wisconsin. 

As has been shown, there are well-established municipal reference 
bureaus at the Universities of Cincinnati, Kansas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin; while at Iowa State College, Iowa University, and tho 
University of Minnesota such bureaus are newly organized. Many 
other colleges and universities are prepared to work, and do work, 
with municipalities and public officials, by collecting material, giving 
advice, and sending out lecturers on civic subjects. 

In addition to the specific phases of welfare work which have beeli 
mentioned, other forms are practiced by many colleges and universi- 
ties, but these are too varied in character and in value to be tabulated. 


IX. PUBLICATIONS. 

Extension publications, including announcements, bulletins, and 
textbooks, have been issued by the following institutions: Universi- 
ties of CaUfomia, Colorado, and Kansas, Indiana University, Olivet 
Cpllege (Mich.), Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
University of Montana, Rutgers College (N. J.), New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, College of the City of New York, 
Columbia University (N. Y.), University of North Carolina, Univer- 
Mty of North Dakota, Miami University (Ohio), University of Okla- 
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homa, University of Oregon, Reed College (Oreg.), Ixdiigh University 
(Pa.) ; Pennsylvania State College, Rhode Island State College, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Universities of Texas, 

Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Colorado. — Following aro the bulletins of investigations issued by 
the University of Colorado: 

1. High school and college conferenc^p 

2. Protection against typhoid fever. ** 

3. Municipal water supplies of Colorado. 

4. Serials in University of Colorado library. 

5. The practical value of birds. 

6. Report of week of applied sociology. , r 

Kansas. — The University of Kansas has a list of seven bulletins — 
five in the debating series, one in the social betterment series, one in 
the political science series; also seven announcements. 

Michigan. — Olivet College issues educational bulletins of whk;h the 
following titles are given: “Adolescence,” “Food and drink, "or the 
hygiene of feeding,” “Genesis of law of gravity,” “Value of chemistry 
and allied sciences,” “The physical basis of vitality and efficiency.” 

Mississippi . — The Agricultural and Mechanical College publishes ! 
study outlines. j 

Montana. — The University of Montana has issued a Correspond- j 
cnce-Study Bulletin Record and a lecture bulletin. 

New Mexico. — New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical ! 
Arts has five issues of Collogo Record and nine issues, of the Courier. 

New York. — The College of the City of New York has a Byllabus 
for each course and an annual announcement. Columbia University : 
issues the following: Griffin’s * ‘Syllabus of English Courses,” Pugsley’s \ 
“Syllabus Reading Lists,” based on Columbia College courses. ! 

North CaroliTia. — The University of North Carolina issues a “Pro- 
fessional Library” for secondary schools and a handbook for use in 
declaiming, essay writing, and reading. 

North Dakota . — The University of North Dakota has lecture, corre- \ 
spondence, and debating bulletins, and also “University Plan of 
Educational Cooperation.” • 

Ohio . — life mi University has published teachers’ bulletins and > 
bibliographies of several subjects. j 

Oklahoma.—' The following publications have been issued by the | 
extension department of the University of Oklahoma: Public Dis- j 

cussion-and Debate; The Income Tax; The Initiative and Referen- i 

v dum ; and Brick Paving in Oklahoma. \ 

Oregon. — The University of Oregon has the University Extension 
and Commonwealth Service bulletin and the University Extension 
Monitor. . 

Reed College issues bulletins and text for correspondence teaching* . 
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Pennsylvania . — The publications of tfce Pennsylvania State College 
deal chiefly with agricultural subjects. Bulletin? are issued bn engi- 
neering subjects as followB : 

j 1. Effects of the form of alternating current wavee on the life and efficiency of 

' in candescent lamps. 

; Practical suggestions for the construction of concrete floors. 

j 3. Hot blast heating systems. 

■ 4. Concrete on the farm. 

J 5. Electric-lighting plants for rural houses. 

j " 6, Kerosene as a substitute for gasoline in engines for use on farms and in auto- 

mobiles. 


Rhode Island . — Rhode Island State College issues 8 leaflets on 
nature study and 12 extension bulletins yearly. 

Texas .— The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas pub- 
lishes a bulletin on extension work and correspondence courses. 

The University of Texas issues a large number of bulletins of both 
informational iyid educational character. 

Washington .— The University of Washing'ton has issued seven bul- 
letins as follows: 


1. The social and civic center. 

2. State roads and permanent highways. 

3. The recall of judges. 

4. Department of instruction. 

6. The single tax. 

6. The making of a newspaper. 

7, . Manual for debaters. 


Wisconsin . — A list is here given of the publications of the Universi y 
of Wisconsin extension division. The textbooks listed are for the 
use of Btudenta enrolled in correspondence-study courses. Tho’so' 
numbers that are marked “Completed” are in manuscript form. 
They will be printed as, soon as they have been tried in service and 
found to meet the needs. 

The bulletins enumerated are issued -a^ announcements by the 
correspondence-study department; as aids to clubs, leagues, or speak- 
era by the department of debating and discussion; and as aids to 
civic, social, and all welfare organizations by the department of gen- 
eral information and welfare. 


TEXTS FOR CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY COURSES. 

BUSIMtSS ! 

Completed Busituu Or^muation and Management . 

General organization of business (C. 142*144). 

Types of business organisation (C. 146-160). 

Industrial management (0. 151-152). , 

Printed-^* 

8alee t purchase^ and shipping methods (C. 153), 
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' Bookkeeping and Accounting. 

Completed — ' , 

Booking (C. 128). 

Accounting principle*! (C. 129). 

Cost accounting (C. 136). 

PrinApd— 

Bookkeeping and coet finding fojlprinters (C. 130). 

Butines* Law. 

Completed — 

Contracts (C. 115). 

Sales (C. 118). * 

Commercial paper (C. 122). 

* .Private corporations (C. 124). 

Retailing. 

Printed- 

Retail selling and store management (0. 159). 

S undry S ubjtcts . 

Completed — 

Commercial correspondence (C. 102). 

Commercial geography of the United States (C. 114). 
DRAWING, MECHANICAL : 

Completed — 

Wood sketching (C. 243). 

Shop drawing (C. 204). 

Freehand lettering (C. 4). 

Printed- 

Shop sketching (C. 203). fr « 

ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL: * 

Completed — 

Direct currents and direct-current machinery (C. 311). 
The theory of alternating currents (C. 312). 

Electric wiring(C. 317). 

Elementary principles of telephones (C. 318). 
Watt-hour meters (C. 319-A). 

Printed- 

Commercial electricdl measuring instruments (C. 319). 
Magnetic and electric circuits (C. 310). 

ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL : 

Completed — 

Mechanism (C. 208). 

Heat (C. 216). 

Gag engines and gas producers (C. 219). 

Part A. Gas and oil engines." 

Part B. Gas producers. 

Compressed air (C. 225). 

Engine running (C. 230). 

Fuels (C. 231). 

Cupola practice (C. 272). 

Printed- 

Shop mathematics (C. ,201-A). , / 

Shop arithmetic (C. 201-B). 

Boilers (C. 216). 
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ENGINEERING, STRUCTURAL: 

Printed — 

Element* uf HtrurturcH (t\ -insi. 

Reinforced concrete construction, voln. 1 und 2. 

ENGLISH : 

't.^oniploiod 

1 Practical English review (C. (d). 

GERMAN: 

Completed— 

Elementary Gorman ((’. 1). 

HpME ECONOMICS. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Applied and Vocational Mathematics. 

Completed — 

Lumber measurements 11-L). 

PHARMACY : * 

Completed — 

Pharmacy (f. (iOc 

TEACHERS’ REVIEW' COURSES: 

Completed — 

Physics review (('. S7L 


( 'nrrnijMiwknre-Slmh} bulletins. 


Astronomy, courses in 

Bacteriology', courses in 

Botany, courses in 

Business, courses in 

Business courses, an outline of 

Business sciences 

Chemistry, courses in 7 

Correspondence, courses in 

Drawing, courses in * . . . 

Education, courses in 

Electrical engineering, courses in 

Electrical engineering, grouped vocational stud ion in 

English language and literature 

General information 

Geology and geography, courses in ................. . 


Series 
nu in tier. 

2-10 

400 

262 

415 

261 

265 

264 

407 

300 

28V 

344 

188 

356 

380 

353 


evtv 

EBSSvti 


German, courses in 33 ( * 

Greek and Latin, courses in % % 3^9 

Highway construction 5 

History, courses in 4^ 

Homo oconomics, courses in ggl 

Mathematics, courses in ’ 298 

Mechanical engineering, courses in 12 

Mechanical engineering, grouped vocational studies in jpg 

Mechanical engineering and industrial subjects, courses in 414 

Music, courses in 352 

Pharmacy, courses in 394 

Philosophy, courses in 253 

Political economy and sociology, courses in * . 384 

Political science, courses in * 372 

Romance languages, courses in . [ 4Q1 

- V v* \ .'V-'- *. ■ % •- 'l' * > * ~V. ; J 
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Bsrtes 

Dumber. 

Structural engineering, courses in . 323 

Summary announcement, extra-mural college 441 

Surveying, courses in 13 

Teachers' review courses - 1jr ^ 220 

Vocational conference 414 


Di bating Bulletins. 


Annexation df t uba 

ventral nw’rvo association 

Civic clubs 

(.’lotted r. oj>cn shop 

Commission plan of city government. 

Consolidation of niral schools 

Debating societ ion. 


/ 229 

320 

7 349 

242 

297 

234 

. 305 

Farmers’ clubs + 346 

General statement 345 

Guaranty of bank deposits 193 

How to judge a debate 371 

Inheritance tax 232 

Initiative and referendum 607 

Municipal home rule 437 

Parcels post - 295 , 

Popular election of Senators 359 

Postal savings- bank f 23 

Principles of effective debating 321 

Restriction of immigration 360 

Recall / *48 

School literary societies . / 592 

Triangular debating leagues : . . — 283 

to * 

* b 

General Information and Wdjure Bulletins. 

i 

Rakers’ Institute, proceedings .’ 236 

Gomnfunity institute, the 377 

Guarding the public health 379" 

Industrial education and dopohdenoy 402 

Newspaper conference, proceedings . < 386 

SaukA’ity comihunity institute, program 374 

SaukCityeommunityinstitute, results ami opinions ■> 404 

Tuberculosis or consumption 165 

Social Gc liter Bvllcttns. 

CcK>i>eration of the National Editorial Association i ti civic and social center 

development - 311 

Lessons learned in Rochester - 301 

Motion pictures and the social center 313 

Present conditions which demand civic and social center (development 317 

Rural awakening, the - 310 1 

Schoolhouse an branch public library, the *. .* * .328 

Schoolhouse as a civic and social centerin the community, the - - 361 

8choolhouse as a legislative reference bureau, the 327 
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Series 

number. 

Schoolhouae as & local a h gallery, the 

Schoolhouae as a local health office, the qo i 

Social center, a means of common understanding 

Social center development to date 

Social center and tho farmer’s home 


Social center movement 

Social center movement in Minnesota 


Social center work in the Southwest o-jn 

Miscellaneous Bulletins. 

m 

Biennial report, dean’s. ... . . 



University Extension Series. 


[Published by the university board 01 editors.l 


City government by commission 423 N 0 4 

Fireleas cooker 2X7 

Frost* in Wisconsin 290 No 0 

Tuberculosis 319 No! 2 


X. INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH EXTENSION WORK IS NOT 
FULLY ORGANIZED. 

Fifty-two institutions aro reported in which extension work is not 
fully organized. In- 22 institytions, lectures constitute the only form 
of extension work; in 7 institutions there aro lectures and enter- 
tainments (musical or musical find literary); in 5 institutions, cor- 
respondence study chiefly ;-*in 5 others, training of teachers; in 4, 
rural work ; in 2, chiefly municipal and welfare work; in 1, engineering; 
in 7, work in various lines (unclassified). 









BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


[Non. — With the exceptions indicated, the documents named below wilt be sent free of charge apao 
application to the Commissioner of Education, Washington, I). C. Thoeo marked with an asterisk (•) 
are no longer available for free distribution, but may be bail of tho Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Offioe, Washington, D. C.,upon payment of the price stated. Remittances should be made 
In coin, currency, or money order. Stamps are not, accepted. Documents marked with a dagger (t) are 
out of print.) * 

1906* 

fNo. 1. Education bill bf 1906 for England and Wales asit passed the Hotise of Commons. Anna T. Smith. 
•Nd. 2. German views of American education, with particular reference to Industrial development. 

William N. Uallmann. lQcta. . 

•No. 3. State school systems: Legislation and judicial decisions relating to publio education, Oct, 1, 1904 f 
to Oct. 1, 1906. Edward C. Elliott. 15 cts. 


1907. 


fNo. 1. The continuation school in the United States. Arthur J. Jones. 

•No. 2. Agricultural education, Including nature study and school gardens. James K. JeweiL 15 ots. 
fNo. 3. The auxiliary schools of Germany. Six locturea by B. Maennel. 
fNo. 4. The elimination of pupils from school. .Edward L. Thorndike. 

1008. 


fNo. 1. On the training of persons to teach agriculture in the public schools. Liberty II. Bailey. 

•No. 2. list of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1907. 10 eta. 

•No. 3. Bibliography of education far 1907. James Ingersoll Wyer, Jr., and Martha L. Phelps. lOcfe. 
fNo. 4. Music education in the United States; Schools and departments of muric. Arthur L. Manchester. 
•No. 5. Education In Formosa. Julean 11, Arnold. lOcts. * 

•No. 6. The apprenticeship system In its relation to industrial education. Carroll I>. Wright. 13 eta. 
•No. 7. State school systems: II. Legislation and judicial declrions relating to publio education, Oat. l f 
1906, to Oct. 1,1908. Edward C. Elliott. 30 eta. 

No. 8. Bt&tlstics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by the 
State, 1907-8. 


1909. 

•No. 1. Facilities for study and research In the offices of the United States Government In Wdrougttei. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 10 ola. / £ 

No. X Admission of Chinese students to American ooUeges, John Fryer. 

•No. 3. Daily meals of school children. Caroline L. Hunt, 10 cts. 

tNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools in the United States; amount of education, length of expe- 
rience, salaries. Edwanf L. Thorndike. « 

No. 5. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries In 1908. 

•No. 6. Instruction In the fine and manual arts In the United States. A statistical monograph. Henry 
T. Bailey. 15 eta. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the CommiaMooer of Education, 1867-1907. . 

•No. 8. A teacher’s professional library. Clartfled list of^Oo tltlee. 5 ota. 

•No. 9. Bibliography of elhc^Uan for 1908-9. 10 cts. ^ 

No. 10. Education for efficiency In railroad service. J. Shirley Eaton. 

•No. 11. Statistics of State universities gpd other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the Static 1908-9. 5 cts. 


1910. 


No. 1* She movement for reform In* the teaching of religion In the publio schools of Raxony. Arley B. 
Show. \ 

No. 1 State school systems: III. Legislation and judicial dedriona relating to publio education, 

1908, to Oot, 1,1909. Edward C. EUlott. 
fNo. 3. list of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-I9lrf. 

•No. 4. The biologioal etatlons of Europe. Charles A. KoMd. 50ota. 

•No. 5. American echoolh oases. Fletober B. Drearier. 75 eta, 

fNo. 6, Statistics of Bute uniTvrrities and other institutions of higher, education partUUy s up po rte d by 
the State, 1909-10, 

* * I . 
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•No. 

•No. 

•No. 

•No. 

•No. 

No. 



mi. 

1. Bibliography of science teaching. 5 eta. 

X Opportunities for graduate study in agriculture in the United States. A.C.Mrmahan. fiats, 
ft. Agencies for the Improvement of teachers In eervioe. William C. Ruediger. 15 eta, 

4. Report of the oonpnfasion appointed to study the system of education in the public schoob of 
Baltimore. lOcts. 

5. Age and grade census of schools and ooIkgeeT Oeorge D. Strayer. 10 eta. 
ft. Graduate work In mathematics in universities and in other institutions of like grade In the United 

8tates. 

•No. 7. Undergraduate work In mathematics in colleges and tmlvereittes. 5 cts. 

•No. ft Examinations in mathematics, othqf than those set by the teacher for hfa own classes. 5 eta. 

No. 9. Mathematics in the technological schoob of collegiate grade in the United States. 
fNo. 10. Bibliography of education for 1909-10. 
fNo. 11. Bibliography of child study for the y^ars 1906-3. * 

•No. 12. Training of teachers of elementary and secondary mathematics. 6 cts. 

•N^.13. Ma th ematics In the elementary seboob of tho United Statee. 15 cts. 

•No. 14. Provision for exceptional children in the publig schoob. J. H. Van Sickle, Llghtner Wltznv 
and Leonard T. Ayres. 10 cts. ' 

15. Educational system of China as recently reconstructed. Harry E. King. 15 cts. 

10. Mathematics in the public and private secondary schoob of the United Stabs. 15 eta. 

17. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, October, J911. 

18. Teachers’ certificates issued under general 8 tat* laws and regulations. Harlan Updegrafl. aoota. 

19. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported bv 

the State, 1910-11. 7 

i9ia. 

I. A ooorse of study for the preparation of rural-school teachers. Fred Mutchlerend W. J. Crab. Cota, 

. 2. Mathematics at West Point tad Annapolis. Sets. 

. 8. Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 5 ctp. 

4. Mathematics in technical secondary schoob Id the United States. 5 eta. 

5. A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan Updigrafl. 10 eta. % - 
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